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THE BENEFIT TO WOMEN OF SUFFRAGE {a HARRIET A. MARSH, MARGHERITA 


T. 8. DEN- 
RIGHTS LUCY WHEELOCK BELVA A. 


LOCKWOOD. MARY FROST ORMSB 
BIMETALLISM A COMPROMISE.—IS IT A 
SOLUTION ? . . . . DANIEL STRANGE. 


LIMITATIONS OF POLITICAL PARTIES . .. . WILLIAM B. CHISHOLM. 
AN AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STATESMANSHIP . . W. T. TREDWAY. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM IN ITS BEARINGS UPON . 
THE INTERESTS OF WORKINGMEN } HERBERT WELSH. 


THE CONDUCT OF THE CIVIC LIFE 


THE CIVIC OUTLOOK : 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CIvics: Annual Meeting of Trustees; Hon. Marriott Brosius, 
M. C.; Prof. E. P. Bemis; Wilbur F. Crafts, D.D.; Prof. Edward H. Boyer. 

THE AMERICAN GUARDS: Col. Henry Herschel Adams. 

Goop GOVERNMENT CONFERENCE : National Municipal League. 

CIVIL SERVICE REFORM: A Day of Triumph; After Victory, Vigilance; Gains and 
Losses. 

Goop CITIZENSHIP ACTIVITIES: Reports from Various Cities. 

CIvics IN GENERAL : Debasing the Suffrage; The Problem of Crime; Reform Legisla- 
tion in Ohio; Public Baths; Municipal Ownership of Lighting Plants; Ballot Reform in 
Maryland ; Corrupt Practice Acts; American Youth at Patriotic Shrines; School of Ap- 
plied Ethics; Y. M. C. A. Work in Civics. 
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Utah---The pic State. | ar ee ee ee arerecarery 
a < Tips to . 
é 
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is The Homeseeker’s Promised | @ Lawyers ! 

| | Land. e me 

. The Territory of Utah entered the Union of @ YOU ARE A : é 

| States on January 4, 1896, with a population of @ Cees e 
about 200,000 people and aclimate unsurpassed ete 
in the wide world. It is richer in agricultural @ A d ve rt 1Sifi Z @ 
resources than any other state. It has within, @ YOU SHOULD SELECT é 

ia its borders nearly all of the known minerals CAREFULLY THE 

\ and metals—gold, silver, copper, iron, tin, etc., @ ; MEDIUM Fy 


in abundant quantities. It has, best of all, a 


health-giving climate, always temperate in @ The Lawyer and Credit Man Fy 


Summer and Winter. It has hot sulphur 





if springs and is, in fact, one large sanitarium. And Financial-Trade-Press Review @ 
Utah is the ideal place to build a home in e PRODUCES é 
which to spend the balance of your days, sur- RES UL TS 
rounded by farm and orchard which guarantee e AND THAT’S WHAT YOU WANT. e 

_ all the necessities and most-of the comforts of * 

life. There are millions of such homes now Sample copy sent free if you will mention e 
awaiting settlement. Send to F. A. Wadleigh, this m e. FY 
Salt Lake City, for copies of Utah pamphlets. WINSBOROUGH-IRVINE CO., 
It will pay you to post yourself on the merits @ 
of the new State, which has been aptly termed Tanes Sees: Se. eet 

| 


“The Promised Land.” 2O2O2O 2D) 2) 2O) 207072070728) 








- THE DEATH PENALTY. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK AND LONDON. 





The subject of capital punishment is one in which every good citizen should feel an interest, and one 1 
concerning which everyone should be thoroughly informed. Thousands of men every year step into the 
jury box to pass judgment upon the life of a fellow after swearing that they have no conscientious 
scruples against capital punishment. No man should so swear until he has studied the subject fairly 
and intelligently, and feels sure that his lack of scruples is not born of ignorance. 

\ This book will be sent postpaid to any address on receipt of the price, $1.25. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIVICS, 38 Park Row, ‘New York. 








A Novel of Contemporary Interest. 


SIX THOUSAND TONS OF GOLD. 


A Story of Finance and Adventure. 


By H. R. CHAMBERLAIN, London -correspondent of The Sun, New York. 12mo, 349 
pages, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


The story is not only interesting in itself but deals with the most pressing problem of 
the present day, the monetary question. It is a novel of the times. 


| 
| FLOOD & VINCENT, Publishers, 
| The Chautauqua-Century Press, MEADVILLE, PA. 
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 GOLLECTING REPORTING | 





BRADFORD A. BULLOCK, Attorney-at-Law, General Manager. 


Office Directory Department, 
88 PARK Row, NEw YORE. 


Other Offices: 


Home Office, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


RALPH W. NOWLIN, Secretary and Treasurer. 


DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO. 





DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATE ATTORNEYS. 


A WORD TO OUR COMMERCIAL MEMBERS. 


(1) Every attorney whose name appears in this directory has endorsed a contrac 
terms herein specified, and we believe every attorney herein named is a reliable an 
pondent. We especially request that you notify us should any be found otherwise. 


in accord with the 
trustworthy corres- 


(2) We furnish our commercial] subscribers all the necessary blanks for use in securing reports free of 


charge, and shall consider * a favor to have orders for them 
to familiarize yourself with the cipher r hey, and in writing or wiring for special reports 


You are requested 
do not overlook the forty cents. 


(3) In forwarding claims for collection, should there not be an attorney named in the town or county 


where the debtor resides, send the 2 claim to this office direct. We shall it a special fi 
attorneys residing in towns where no corr dent 


patrons to give us 
directory. 


names of reliable 








RATES FOR COLLECTION. 


(a) On amounts over $1,000,3 per cent; (b) on amounts over $200 to 
excess of $50 


(ec) on amounts over $50 to $200, 10 per cent on 


$1,000, 5 per cent on excess of $200; 
(d) on amounts of $50 or less, 15 per cent, 


that the (e) minimum fee without suit shall be not erg AY than $8, and (/) minimum fee with suit, 
5, plus above commissions, but both “minimum fees” shall not be charged on one and the same collection ; 
(g) no J een ay no charge—unless suit is ordered, or extra expense incurred at express order of claimant. 

Members desiring reports on the financial worth of their customers will be supplied with reliable and 
up-to-date information anywhere at rate of forty cents for single reports or three for one dollar. 


DIVISION OF FEES. 
(a) When claim is received by an attorney from a commercial member of our association, then the 


attorney making collection retains all the above commission. 


(b) When claim is received by an attorney from 


the association n direct, then one fourth of the commission goes to the association, and the receiving 


retains three fourths. (c) When a claim is forwarded b 
one third and the receiving retains two thirds 


attorney, the forwarding attorney 


y an associate 
attorney (d) ) Whe en (in exceptional cases) a claim is forwa: 
tous by an associate attorney, then by us to another attorne 


ed 
, the attorney making the collection is so 
advised and retains one half the commission, and one fou goes to the forwarding attorney, and one 
fourth to the association. 
CIPHER CODE. 
The name “American ” must be prefixed to every telegram when using this code, 
INSTRUCTIONS. 
Question. 


American.—Indiana : Has there been any change in the condition of affairs of .. 


Answe 


«sees BiNCOC last report ? 


‘American,—Indianapolis: There has been no change in condition of affairs of ......... since last report. 


QUESTIONS. 


Alabama: Have you received our letter ot ...... ? 
Arizona: What line of business is he (or they) en- 
gaged in ~ prospects, and value of stock in said 


Arkansas Ts pasty about whom this inquiry is 

California: Any :* estate? If so, its worth, and 
in whose name is the title 

Ca To be - 4 wy or nationality does .. 
OF dO ....0008 

Connecticut: ‘Lavive he Mire ry wwe pom Sone. 
porat com an up capita 
stock, and the memes c of 01 mers ene ae 
laware: What is the motes fan and upon what 
is it founded ? 

Wioriée s Has ......... mortgaged either his or their 

Teal estate, if so, for how much and to whom? 


Georgia: Has........ m his or their stock of 
aay sor 5 personal pronasty, if so, for how much 
an 

lowa: Shall we institute suit on yourclaim vs. ...... ? 

Illinois ........ . is willing to compromise your claim 

against him (or them) by a cash settlement of 
wet ll we accept same? 

Indiana: Has there been any change in +a con- 


dition of affairs of ......... since last report 
ANSWERS, 
Montgomery: We have received your letter of......, 
and answer same On ...... 
ss In answerto your wire, Sout is engaged in 
siness. Prospects are ...... - Hisstock of 
is valued at...... 


Little Rock : In re to your in: uiry as to whether 
the person soe by you is snassied, we beg to 
report that .. 











Portland, Salem, 
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Francisco : The person oo whom you inquire 
has real estate valued at §......, with ...... incum- 
brance. The title is in name of.......... 

Sacramento: The ees about whom you inquire 
has no real esta’ 
Denver: be J — a r inquiry as to the nation- 
ality of ......... to, you to report that .......... 
New Ac 2 seeseee 18 @M incorporated company. 
Capital stock paid in is §...... + sessserey President ; 
Treasurer. 


Hartford : ae cine pare is -_ an a pani 
company, but is a nership consisting of ...... . 
with est mated —— of$...... 

Dover: ......+. credit is good and is founded on....... 

Wilmington: ......... Seals is poor. We would ad- 
vise you to make no sale until you hear from us 
by next mail. 
lahassee: ........ . has mortgaged real estate for 


joweene AD coccceves © 


a oe has not mortgaged real estate for 
y amoun 

Atlanta: ......... _— mncengegae his personal Prop- 
te ae eee lesen fi 


for any am unt. 

Des Moines: Institute suit on our ciaim vs, ......... 
at once, oxt ce e arranged bond for conte with 

Burlington: a not institute suit ve. ...... . 'Wesend 
you letter by next mail. 

Chicago: A ID es cidenre proposition for a payment ot 


t accept 
will take nothing less than §...... 
has — no “change in con- 


has been myo: tees change in 
the condition of ...... since last report. We mail 
you particulars to-day. 


RELATING TO CREDITORS. 
In using the following words, prefix the name “ American ”’ to every telegram. 


Can : Sold out. 

Care: Burned out, no insurance. 

Careless: Burned out, only partially insured. 
Careful: Have burned ou lly insured. 

Careworn: Being pressed by creditors. 

— Creditors have commenced bankrupt pro- 


Caution: 7 oo dissolved partnership. 

Chattel: Personal property has been mortgaged. 
Clique: Has gone into Miquidation. 

Confound : Have made an assignment. 


Confuse: Sheriff has taken possession. 
Conquer: -; Sunes payment. 


: Has made a transfer of stock which indi- 


cates fraud. 

Cunning : Conferring with creditors with view of 
com oe lement. 

Cured : sued, 

Curious: Seem to Deve some difficulty between (or 
among) themselves. 


LIST OF ATTORNEYS. 
Arranged alphabetically, according to states, and giving address by town and county. 


ALABAMA, 
Ressemes, Jefferson, see hg gg 
Birmingham Jefferson, Wm. K. Brown 
Mobile, Mobile, Fielding Vaughan, 65 St. Francis St. 
Pratt City, Jefferson, see Birmingham. 


ARIZONA. 


Phoenix, Maricopa, H. F. Robinson. 
Tempe, ‘Maricopa, W. J. Kingsbury. 


ARKANSAS. 
El Dorado, Union, Coffee & a > 
Fayetteville, Washington, WwW a 
Pocahontas, Randolph, 8. A. D. Eato 


ee mg 
Colusa, Colusa, Ernest Weyan 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles, ritions & Emmons. 
Oakland, Alameda, Fox &G 
Paso Robles, San Luis Obispo. George F. Witter, Jr. 


S** FRANCISCO, CAL., 


EMMONS & EMMONS, 
ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW, 
209 and 210 Spreckles Building. 
amd Wells Fargo & Co.’s Bank, or any 
lobber. 

’ Offices also at Los Angeles, Sacramento, Portland, 
and Salem. 

Attorneys for the Emmons Associated Law 
Offices of Tis Angeles, Sacramento, San Francisco, 
ttle, Tacoma, and Spokane. 


Woodland, Yolo, Chas. P. Summers. 


COLORADO. 
Colorado Springs, El Paso, J. E. McIntyre. 


AMES A. KILTON, 


DENVER, COLORADO. 

Practitioner in all courts ; real estate, commercial, 
corporation, and mining law; collections and depo- 
sitions. Notary Public 

Refers to John 8. hove, Jr., Philadelphia; German- 
American Savi Bank Co., = levelan da; Bankers 
; First Nat’! Bank, 
n ver; Law and Credit Co. - Aton pk ; Fifield & 


Fined, St. Paul; Stationers’ Board of Trade, N. Y.; 
History Co., San Francisco. 


Grand Junction, ot, Chane & Sternberg. 
Pueblo, Pueblo, Wm, 


CONNECTICUT. 


jjomee, Litchfield, Chas. D. Burrill. 
New Haven, New Haven, Wm. A. Wright. 


DELAWARE. 
Wilmington, New Castle, H. H. Ward. 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville, Duval, Hen _ Goodell. 
Palatka, Putnam, 8. J. Bil 
St. Augustine, St. John’s, Wa F. Forward. 


GEORGIA. 


Arabi, Dooly, see Cordele. 
Ashburn, Worth, see Cordele. 


ATLANTA, 
WILLIAM C. LOWE. 


Improved facilities for handling all manner of 
claims in Atlanta and vicinity. 

Collection and Corporation law a specialty. 

Remittances made on day of collection. 

Reter to Atlanta National Bank, Third National 
Bank, and Neal Loan and Banki ing Co. 


Brunswick, Glynn, Johnson & Krauss. 
Cedartown, Polk, Jos. A. Blance. 
Fitsgeneln Ty Zera 2. 5 
era wiggs. ay. 
Monroe, Walton, B. S. Walker. 4 
ome Fi Wilcox, see Cordele.” 
Rome, Floyd, Halstead Smith. 
Vienna, Dooly, see Cordele. 


ILLINOIS. 

Amboy, see Paw Paw. 
Ashton, see Paw Paw. 
Augusta, ag Sterling P. Lemmon. 
Bloomingto’ Kerrick, Spencer & Bracken. 
Bushnell, eMebonou h, Solon Banfill. 

Centralia, ae, has. F. Dew 
Chicago, 143 La Salle St., Thornton & Chancellor. 
Chrianen, 


see Paris. 
Clinton, De W Witt, John Fuller. 
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Danville, Vermilion, Fred ry 
Decatur, *Macon, — & 


w Paw 

East re Lwin, Be St. Clair, Silas Cook. 
Franklin Grove, see Paw Paw. 
Hinckley, see Paw Paw. 

ansas, see ” 
Kinmundy, Marion, Chas. H. Holt. 
Morris, Grundy, E. Sanford. 
Mt. Vernon, Jefferson, Eugene M. Peavler. 


Paris, Edgar, 
Paw w, Lee, Charles F. Preston. 
Pittsfield, Pike, Arthur C, Bentley. 
Rochelle, see Paw Paw. 
Sandwich, see Paw Paw. 
8 camore, see Paw Paw 

‘andalia, Fayette, Jno. J. Strafford. 
Windsor, Shelb James T. Poe 
Woodstock, McHenry, V.S8. Lumley. 


INDIANA. 


Andrews yor F. M. Cole. 
Ashley, T. S. Wick wire. 

Bloomington, Mon Louden & Loud 
Clinton, Vermillion, D. UC. Johnson. 
Columbus, Bartholomew, John W. Mo’ 
Crawfordsville, Montgomery Jno. L. Shrum. 
Fiwood, Madison, Greenlee & Call. 

Evansville, Vanderburgh, Graham F. Denby. 
Fort haha ty, Allen, Vesey & Heaton. 
Frankfort, inten, Joseph C. Suit. 

Goshen, Elkhart, E. E. Mummert. 
Greenfield phd Mason & Jackson. 
Hammond, Lake, J. G. Ibach. 


NDIANAPOLIS, 


BRADFORD A. BULLOCK, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


Notary and stenographers in office. COMMERCIAL 
LAW ESPECIALLY. Careful attention to all legal 
matters. Immediate remittances 

Reference: Capital National Bank, Others fur- 
nished upon application, anywhere. 


ay r, Dubois, Milburn & Sweeney. 

Fayette, Wilber F.. Severson. 

Porte, La Porte, Mortimer Nye. 
one Boone, J. O. Pedigo. 
Liberty, Union, J. W. Connaway. 
Milford, Kosciusko, Neff & Neff. 
Monon, White, O. McConahay. 
Muncie, Delaware, Ellis & Walterhouse. 
Plymouth, Marshall, . Oglesbee. 
Princeton, Gibson, Land & Gamble. 
jaar Sun > Jas. E. Craft. 

South Bend, 8' St. Joseph, J. D. Henderson. 

eg Sullivan, ohn :s 
i a ute, Vigo, A. , Opera House 


Winchester, Randolph, Diggs 4 & Bale. 
Worthington, Greene, W Rude. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Asdunenn, Chickasaw, Garrett & Hardy. 
Creek Nation, Harrison O. She epard. 
South cAlester, Choctaw Nation, Grove & Shep- 





IOWA. 


Carroll, Carroll, Lee & ay 
Clinton, Clinton, McCoy B 
Couneil’ Bluffs, Bottawattamie, Sims & Bainbridge. 
Creston, Union. Te go & Wright. 
Denison, Cra P. Conner. 
Des Moines, Polkx ratios & Strock. 
Harlan, Shelby, Whitney Bros. 
lowa City, Johnson, Baker & Ball. 
Manning, see Carroll. 
Mt. Pleasant, Henry, H. A. peer. 
ounce, Poh i G. F. Hum 

Osceola, Po! emple & Hardin er. 
Rock Rapids, Lyon, Stillman & Hoopes. 
Sioux City, Woodbury, Geo. Conway. 
Spencer, lay, Cornwall & Martin. 


KANSAS, 


Atchinson, Atchinson, Jackson & Jackson. 
Salina, Saline, Bond & Osborn. 


KENTUCKY. 


Bardwell, Carlisle, J. M. Nichols & Son. 
Campton, Wo Joseph Cc. Lykins. 
Mayavifie Me leming, Thos. L. Given. 
le, Mason, SA Johnson. 
Newport, Campbell, N. L. Bennett. 


LOUISIANA. 


Franklin, St. Mary, J. Sanders. 
Monroe, Ouachita, Gunby & Sholars. 


EW ORLEANS, 


JOSEPH N. WOLFSON. 


References: Constituent Member of the United 
Commercial Lawyers; Member of the National 
Clearing House; The "United Law and Collec- 
y= Offices ; Union National Bank of New 

rleans. 


MAINE. 


Belfast, Waldo, Fred W. B 
Eastport, Washington, y T. McFaul. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore, Hyland P. Stewart, Equitable Bldg. 
Cumberland, Allegany, Charles R. Morris. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Norwood, Norfolk, N. L. Sheldon. 
Springfield, Hampden, Chas. &. Hoag, 476 Main St. 


MICHIGAN. 


Albion, Calhoun, Frederick Mains, My ret & Public. 
Bay City, Bay, James pm Fay Bloc 
Belding, Ionia, H. L. V we —~nom 
Brown City. ge Fred A. Farr. 
Charlotte, Eaton, Lyman H. McCall. 
Croswell, ‘Sanilac, 8: ~¥ ;! 8. Cole. 

Flint, Genesee, Sayles & Sayles. 
Grand Rapids, Kent, Wm. 7. Stuart. 
Ithaca, Gratiot, ey . Ashley. 
lronwood, Gogebic. John D. Barr 
Jackson, Jackson, Forrest 0. Badgeley. 
Jonesville, Hillsdale, 8. D. McNea 
Lake Ann, Benzie, C. H. Thomas. 
Lansing, Ingham , Harry E. Hooker. 
Litchfield, see Jonesville, 


» > 
Mt. Pleasant, Isabella, H. A. Sanford. 
North Adams, see en me 

Saginaw, E.S8., inaw., a M. Totten. 
Saginaw, W., gee - Saginaw 

Three Rivers, St. Joseph 8. a. \ paneer 
West Bay City, Bay, see uty. 

West Branch, maw, wm. T. Yeo. 


MINNESOTA. 


Albert Lea, Freeborn, Albert Lea Collection & In- 
surance Agency. 

Ashley, A. 8. King. 

—_—_ , Bt. Loniat Smith & McMahon. 

rd, Hubbard, Asaiah H. see. 

Meukete Blue Earth, W. L. Comstoc: 

Moorbeka, Ci Hennepin, Fi Fifield & Tineid, 
Moorhead, Clay, E 

Red Wing. ” Goodhue, Boynton & Stevens. 

Richmond, Winona, M. A. Bussen, 


S* PAUL, 


MORPHY, -EWING, GILBERT & EWING, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELORS, 
Rooms 609-610-611-612 Manhattan Building, 
Collections receive prompt and effective attention. 

veginl Cass, J. D. Taylor. 
Waseca, F F. B. Andrews. 

Waters lle matey M. Ls © sy 

Winona, Winona, Berry 

Worthington, Nobles, C. GM. qo 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Biloxi, Harrison, White & Neville. 
Ellisville, Jones, ‘Shannon & Shannon. 
Rosedale, Bolivar, Chas. Scott. 




















me 
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MISSOURI. 
} meme Te ig Loomis & Davis. 
Kansas Jackson, Metcalf & Brady, New York 


Life B Ball ing 
Sedalia, Pettie’ “Allen & ~ ye 
Shel lbyville Shelby, Loyd & 
St. Joseph, Buchanan E. Beclugfellow. 
St. Louis, J. L. Howe Law Company. 


MONTANA. 


Butte, Silver Bow, Chas. eae. 

Butte, Silver Bow, Geo. F app. 

Helena, Lewis and Clarke ve sh - Newman. 
Missoula, Missoula, F.C. Webster 


NEBRASKA. 


Auburn, Nemaha, E. Ferneau. 

Broken Bow, Custer, James Ledwich. 

Callaway, Custer, Brega & Harris. 

Humboldt, Jefferson, John C. Harti 
earney. 





Hum Rich: hardson, E. A. Tucke 
uffalo, Dryden & Main. 
— orton & Blackburn, Attorneys for R. G. 
un 
Ord, Valley, Clements Bros. 
Seward, Seward, M. D. Carey. 
Weeping Water, Cass, J. H. Haldeman. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nashua, Hillsborough, Wm. J. McKay. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Asbury Park, Monmouth, David Harvey, Jr. 


NEW MEXICO. 
Albuquerque, Bernalillo, R. W. D. Bryan. 


NEW YORK. 


Buftalo, Erie, Frank H. Button. 
Ithaca, Gratiot, Jas. L. Baker. 


NEw YORK CITY, 
PARK ROW, POTTER BUILDING. 


AMERICAN COLLECTING AND 
REPORTING ASSOCIATION. 


Cc. B. PALMER, General Counsel. 


Continuously in business since 1878. Collections 
made everywhere. Special mercantile reports. 
Correspondence solicited. Depositions. Imme- 
diate remittances. 


Poughkeepsie, Duchess, J. H. Millard. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grand Forks, Grand Forks, F. H. McDermott. 
Steele, Kidder, Chas. H. Stanley. 


OHIO. 


Ashtabula, Ashtabula, G. As yao 
Bellville, Richmond, G. B nes. 
on — Hamilton, Gobb 7 Howard, Blymyer 


cleveland, Cuyahoga, White, Johnson, McCaslin & 


columbus, Franklin, Harry R. Wilson, Y. M.C. A 
uilding. 
Sage, Montgomery, Benj. F. McCann, 24 N. Main 


Detlance, Defiance, pont. B. epee 

Elyria, Lorain, H. W. Ingerso 

Hamilton, Butler, Jas. P. Whitmore, 168 High St. 
Mansfield, Richland, Bell, Brinkerhoft & Mengert. 
Niles, Trumbull, Julius N. Cowdery. 

Norwalk, Huron, jaa Bros. 

Painesville, Lake, A. C. Feo 

Portsmouth, Scioto, 4! ft Cormick. 

Sidney, Shelby, 8.L. W 

Toledo, Lucas, Casper wet _— 

Warren, Trumbull, apy Izant. 

Wellston, Jackson, E . B, Bingham. 


OREGON, 
ORTLAND, 


EMMONS & EMMONS 
Attorneys for the Emmons Associated ted Law Offices 
of San Francisco, at Seattle, and Tacoma. 
4@-Foreign business a specialty. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


A teene BI ARegheey, sees ee. 
lair, 

Braddock, All “hehe y 

Brookville, Jefferson, Alexander’ ‘C. & John M. 


Se Franklin, Geo. W. Atherton. 
Duquesne, Allegheny, see Pittsburg. 
Erie, Erle, Fish & Crosb ~~. 
Franklin, Ve Osmer & Sons. 
Homestead Dauphin, 8.8. Rupp. 
Homes' Allegheny, see Pittsburg. 
Indiana, 1 ndiana, W. L. Stewart. 
Kittanning, Armstrong, H. L. Gold 
McKees Allegheny, B. C. & H. L Christy. 
Meadville, wford rd, Geo. W W. Porter. 
Mt. Carmel, Northumberland, Preston A. Vought. 
Oil City, Venango, see Franklin. 
Pittsburg, Allegheny, B. C. & H. L. Christy. 
Tyrone, tevens, Owens & Pascoe. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston, Charleston, Mordecai & Gadsden. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Mound City Ne ee A. Sutherland. 
Rapid Palle, M ennington, Chas. W. Brown. 
Sioux Fal lanehabe, U.8. G. Cherry. 


TENNESSEE. 


Govington, Tipton, W. A. Ow 
Johnson city, Washington Grunaley & Crumley. 
Knoxville, Knox, Ingersol il & Peyton. 


TEXAS, 


Brady, McCulloch, F. M. Newman. 
Coleman, Coleman, T. J. White. 
Dallas, Dallas Stonewall Tingle. 

Fort Worth , Tarrant, Camp & Paddock. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, 


3174 MAIN STREET. 
JACOB ©. BALDWIN, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


Notary Public, Stenographer, and Typewriter in 
office. ° 
Marshall, Harrison, Llewellyn Aubrey. 


San Antonio, Bexar, Keller & Johnson. 
Waxahachie, Ellis, 1. M. Williams. 


UTAH. 


Ogden, Weber, A. G. Horn. 
Provo ‘City, Utah, Chas. De Moi 
Salt Lake City, Salt Lake, Booth: Lee & Gray. 


VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria, Alexandria, Louis C. Barley. 
pa ote le, Albemarle, Duke & Duke. 


Culpeper. r, Hay & Jeffries. 
Nowfolk, N ’ Sortik: Henteces & Anglasto. 
Tonadohen. Dinwid die, Mann & Mann. 
Portsmouth, Norfolk, E. M. —_ 
Richmond, Henrico, ‘James Lyo 
oodstock, Shenandoah, Walton. & Walton. 
WASHINGTON. 
Olympia, Thurston, Geo. H. Funk. 
EATTLE, 
McCLURE & BASS, 


Anan for the Emmons Associated Law Offices 
of San Francisco, Portiand, Seattle, and Tacoma. 


4&@ Foreign business a specialty. 
Spokane, Spokane, Millard T. Hartson. 
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FROM THE GULF OF MEXICO TO PUGET SOUND. 
BY BRADFORD ARTHUR BULLOCK. 


THERE is no section of the country in which one will find such a diversity of inter- 
ests, climatic conditions, and business methods as he will see in making a trip from New 
Orleans to Seattle. He may have either one or nine kinds of weather in one day. 

Among the attorneys are those who came West or South for their health and imme- 
diately forgot about their health while they set to work to outstrip their neighbors in 
securing results in their manifold undertakings. Many of the lawyers, especially in the 
West and in Texas, have caught the fever for speculation in land or mines or oil. Some 
of them have succeeded, more of them, perhaps, have had to assess their law practice to 
pay their tuition in the school of their new undertakings. The commercial lawyer, as a 
rule, however, attends strictly to business. 

The largest proposition which has been undertaken by any combination of commer- 
cial lawyers in the United States has within the past year begun to attract considerable 
attention, not alone upon the Pacific coast, but in many other sections I have visited. 
The inspiration of this organization and the man whose ability and experience have 
already achieved a success which is attracting universal comment from those who are 
watching the progress of commercial law business, is H. H. Emmons (son of late Judge 
Emmons of the Supreme Court of Michigan). The organization is known as the Em- 
mons Associated Law Offices: there are not fewer than eight good attorneys in this com- 
bination, each of whom has had special experience in commercial law, as follows : 

Emmons & Emmons, Portland, Ore.; McClure & Bass, Seattle, Wash.; Murray & Chris- 
tian, Tacoma, Wash.; Chas. F. Humphry, San Francisco, Cal.; Fred E. Berlew, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

During this trip I had the pleasure of forming the acquaintance of all of them except 
Mr. Bass and Mr. H. H. Emmons, whom I had met before, and whom it was a pleasure to 
meet again. In all of these offices I noticed considerable business beiug done, except in 
the Los Angeles office, which was just opened a few weeks prior to my visit, and even 
there, Mr. Berlew showed me some good business he had on hand. 

This speaks volumes for the ability and enterprise shown by the personnel of this or- 
ganization, for just now in the coast the average lawyer—like the business men of this 
section—is not doing a rushing business. 

We assure our correspondents and commercial members who may have occasion to 
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forward business to any of these cities that they cannot do better than to patronize the 
Emmons Associated Law Offices. 





Houston, Tex.—Jacob C. Baldwin, our correspondent here, has recently located in 
this city, having moved from Haskell, Tex. He has had ten years of successful practice, 
and had the requisite to succeed first in his larger field. 

San Antonio, Tex.—Everybody admits, and by everybody we mean the local bar, that 
Keller & Johnson have more commercial law business than any other firm in this city and 
that they take care of it equally as well. Judge Keller came to San Antonio several years 
ago from Illinois, where he had made a success of law, and has given particular atten- 
tion to commercial law since locating in Texas. The firm now represents several of the 
largest agencies and claim forwarders in the United States. They have the finest suite of 
offices in the city. 

The Commercial Law League of America.—The league now has a membership of 
about 600. The semble of the league is being used very largely on the letter-heads of its 

“members. About every third attorney I meet tells me that he is going to the convention 
at Omaha, July 21 to 24. Ample provision has been made for the entertainment of 1,000 
persons. Those wishing to secure rooms at the Millard Hotel, which is headquarters, 
will do well to correspond regarding this matter at once. 

Council Bluffs, Ja.—Sims & Bainbridge, our correspondents here, easily do the best 
commercial law business of their city. Jacob Sims was admitted in ’79, and W. E. 
Bainbridge in ’89. The present partnership was formed in ’92. 

Omaha, Neb.—Horton & Blackburn, our attorneys here, are so well known in the 
commercial world that their name is synonymous with success in this line especially. 
They are local attorneys for R. G. Dun & Co. 

Cheyenne, Wyo.—E. W. Mann, who came to Wyoming with Bill Nye in ’76 from . 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., is a product of Wisconsin University, was a member of the terri- 
torial legislature in ’79, and registrar of the United States land office from ’84 to ’86. He 
is a good lawyer, and enjoys a lucrative civil practice. 

Ogden, Utah.—Mr. A. G. Horn, our newly chosen correspondent here, keeps out of 
politics, and in the courts when needful for his clients. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and was admitted to practice seven years ago. 

Pueblo, Col.—Wm. B. Vates has represented us here fora long time. He practiced 
successfully for ten years, but located in the “ Pittsburg of the West ’’ on account of his 
wife’s health. Mr. Vates is a recently elected member of the C. L. L. A., and an active 
commercial lawyer. 


Salt Lake City, Utah.—Booth, Lee & Gray are at the head of the profession in this, 
the newly made capital of the forty-fifth state. 


Denver, Col.—Jas. A. Kilton was in the East when I called in April, looking after his 
interests in some Colorado mining shares, and thus I missed the pleasure of seeing him. 


— ESTABLISHED 1885—— 


American Press Information Bureau 


23 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


The business of this Bureau is to supply its patrons with clip- 
pings of current newspaper information and opinion in which 
they are interested. It makes a specialty of careful, intelligent, 
prompt, and discriminating service. Correspondence invited. 

















A Novel of Contemporary Interest. 
Second American Edition Just Published. 


SIX THOUSAND TONS OF GOLD. 


A Story of Finance and Adventure. 


By H. R. CHAMBERLAIN, London correspondent of 7he Sun, New York. 


12mo, 349 pages, 
cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


U. S. Senator John Sherman’s Opinion. 


“‘T have read ‘Six Thousand Tons of Gold’ with much interest. It is a unique story, 
well told and full of interest. its chief value is in presenting the effect of the enlargement 
of either silver or gold in the markets. It is hardly probable that a real Brent could be 
found who would be willing to bury in old ocean such a vast treasure as he held, but I have 
no doubt that the existence of such a treasure would work all the evils that he describes. 
I think your book will be regarded by the public as a very interesting one and hope it will 
have a large circulation.’’—/ohu Sherman. 


Other Opinions. 


“As a story of peed Verne order it is ‘“Mr. Chamberlain shows in ‘Six Thou- 
remarkably clever and interesting ; as a study 


of the monetary question it is no less so.””— 
Boston Times. 


‘*The story is well written, it is decidedly 


uncommonplace, and it ought to find many 
readers.”’—ZJndianapolis News. 


sand Tons of Gold’ many traits of pictur- 
esque and dramatic power, along with the 
deeper thinking and moralizing ability, and 
the art to conceal it. As to appearance, the 
book may almost be said to be bound in 
gold.”,— Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle. 





‘‘While the book has all the charm of clever fiction and the impressiveness of fact, its 
practical value lies in the simple manner in which the inevitable operation of the law of 
supply and demand is set forth. Asa matter of fact the story is recommended as a solution 
of the silver problem, and is an interesting contribution to current financial literature.’’— 








Wall Street Topics (New York). 


“The author has hit upon a novel theme and has made good use of it.”-— The Argonaut 


(San Francisco). 


“A story of remarkable ingenuity. . . 
and thanked. He has produced a very ab 


_ “A conspicuously clever book. There is 
little lull and no stagnation in the interest of 
the unique romance.’’—/Philadelphia Press. 


“A truly clever fantasy upon the silver 
question.’’— Philadelphia Record. 


“A story wholly dramatic from beginnin 
to end. We thoroughly like the book an 
hope that the author is already engaged on 
another one, for his pen ought not to rest as 
long as his genius burns as bright as now.”’ 
—New York Herald. 





Mr. Chamberlain is to be congratulated 


le book.” — The Sun (New York). 


‘After all, the most notable thing about 
the book is that in all its hundreds of 
pages it has no woman character, nor, if the 
reviewer’s memory serves him, any direct 
or indirect reference to woman or woman- 
kind, which certainly ought to make a famous 
novel of it.”— The World (New York). 


“Besides being an exciting and original 
story, it contains good local coloring and a 
freshness and spontaneity which is quite ir- 
resistible.”’— Detroit Free Press. 


“Mr. Chamberlain has written a remarkable book. The volume is extremely readable. 
Children will stare at the marvels, and mature people will cast about to ascertain what the 


strange narrative means. 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.’ 


‘Six Thousand Tons of Gold’ is the counterpart of ‘The 
It contains marvels equal to those of ‘Aladdin and His 
Lamp’ and adventures surpassing those of ‘The Forty Thieves.’ 
Gold’ is a beacon floated out in sight of the nations. 


‘Six Thousand Tons of 
‘Touch cautiously the standard of 


value’ is plainly stamped upon every bag of gold.”’—Zion’s Herald ( Boston). 


The story is not only interesting in itself but deals with the most pressing prob- 
lem of the present day, the monetary question. It is a novel of the times. 


Orders are invited for this book, now in its second edition. 


FLOOD & VINCENT, Publishers, 


The Chautauqua-Century Press, 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
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WHY THE FARMER DOES NOT GET RICH. 
BY NELSON BALDWIN. 


OWEVER much the American people may differ as to the 

causes of the depressed condition of agriculture, there is 
substantial agreement as to the existence of the fact itself. It 
appears to be conceded, with practical unanimity, that the 
American farmer has ‘a hard row to hoe”’ ; that he has had little 
to encourage him for the past ten or fifteen years, and that 
there is not a promising prospect of a change for the better 
in the near future. The farmer is loud in his complaint that 
he is not fairly compensated for his labor, to say nothing of the 
lack of dividends on his invested capital, and the press 
and public have settled down to the conclusion that his com- 
plaint is well-founded. 

I concur in the general sentiment, with perhaps some reserva- 
tions. I am inclined to the belief that while the American 
farmers as a class do not receive as great a reward as they are 
fairly entitled to, that which they do receive does not fall so 
much below the general average as is popularly supposed. 
Farmers, mechanics, merchants, professional and business men, 
are all alike in one respect : a very large majority of them have 
an exaggerated idea as to the amount they would have if they 
were to secure all that justly belongs to them in the distribution 
of the aggregate wealth produced by the whole body of pro- 
ducers in a given period of time. 

The fact has often been stated that it is a very rare occurrence 
for a farmer to get rich. But failure to acquire riches is the 
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fate of a vast majority of mankind. I believe the most reliable 
estimates of the proportion of merchants who go into bankruptcy 
at some period in the course of their business careers place it at 
not less than ninety-five per cent of the whole number. Manu- 
facturers do better, but of them it is the few and not the many 
who accumulate wealth. Well-to-do, and even wealthy farmers 
are to be found in the country to-day, but none of them ever 
became rich from their own labor. One may have been enriched 
by an increase in the value of his land, resulting from the rapid 
growth of the adjoining city ; another by the construction of a 
railroad through his property ; another by the discovery on his 
farm of mineral wealth. The farmer, like other fortunate people, 
owes his wealth, when he has it, to what is termed in modern 
political economy the ‘‘unearned increment”’ ; and if men of 
wealth are less numerous among the agricultural class than 
among persons of other callings, it is because agriculture affords 
fewer opportunities for getting possession of and enjoying a share 
of this ‘‘ unearned increment,’’ without which little more than a 
comfortable living, with possibly a modest sum laid by for old 
age, can be secured by the most industrious citizen. 

The census statistics furnish the most reliable information as 
to the condition of American agriculture, and I think a study of 
them will show, with a reasonable approach to accuracy, what is 
the American farmer’s share of the yearly increase of wealth ; 
will show whether he is getting his share, and if not, will give 
us some idea as to how much he falls short of it. 

The increase of wealth in this country during the decade from 
1880 to 1890 is stated by the census to have been about twenty-one 
billions of dollars. The figures are so vast that the mind can- 
not comprehend them; yet stupendously large as was the in- 
crease of our aggregate wealth, it represented an addition to the 
wealth of 1880 equivalent to only four per cent per annum, 
compound interest. The fact should not be overlooked in our 
calculations—because it has a bearing on the question of each 
individual’s share of the increase—that during the same period 
of time our population increased twenty-four per cent. A part 
of that increase of wealth represented the earning capacity of an 
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increased number of producers. The increase in per capita 
wealth during the ten years was only $168 (from $870 to $1,038) 
—a yearly increase of less than two per cent. No one will dispute 
the fact that the increase of population is a large factor in the 
creation of wealth. This is especially true in the addition of 
value to city and suburban real estate. The nation would, how- 
ever, have grown richer had the population remained stationary, 
but how much richer? Taking into consideration the increased 
aggregate earning capacity resulting from the addition to the 
army of workers, and the increased value which the mere fact 
of an addition to population gives to land, I regard three per 
cent of the value of all property as a fair estimate of the actual 
yearly earning capacity (in excess of consumption) of the exist- 
ing population at a given period of time. The average per 
capita yearly addition to the wealth of the nation, as the result 
of labor, is much less than the majority of people imagine. 
Does the tiller of the soil get a fair proportion of this small 
increase? Let us take the case of the average farmer with a 
family of five, about the average number. In 1880 the average 
farmer’s possessions (his land, buildings, fences, implements, 
stock, etc.) were valued at $3,019. If the year’s addition to 
the national wealth (exclusive of the part which was due to the 
growth of population) had been divided pro rata among those 
who were already possessors of property, the average farmer’s 
share would have been $90.57. But the distribution of wealth 
is not made on such a basis, and the fact that it is not enables 
us to make a little better showing for the farmer. It is divided 
between capital and labor—exactly in what proportion we do 
not know, but we shall not be far out of the way if we assume that 
capital secures half of it. This would have given the average 
farmer about $45 for his share as a capitalist ; then if the other 
half had been divided per capita (which is about as liberal a dis- 
tribution of it as we can make) our average farmer would get 
about $15 additional for each member of his family—a total, 
say, of about $120. He would have been entitled to a good 
living for himself and family, good schooling for his children, a 
moderate share of the luxuries of life, and been enabled to “lay 
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by’’ $120 for a “‘rainy day’’ ; and that is the best that could 
have been done for him if he had been given all that he could 
reasonably have expected. 

Judging from my own observation, I believe that occasionally 
a farmer out of debt and worth $3,000, who clears $120 per 
year, can be found. He will not, however, be satisfied. He 
will complain that $120 per year above living expenses is not 
enough compared with what other men make on the same invest- 
ment of capital. Yet if he can make that he will secure his 
full share of the year’s aggregate product of wealth. What 
right has he to expect more? The trouble with all of us is that 
we want more than our share, but only a few of us can have our 
wish gratified. 

Now let us consider the case of the tenant tiller of the average 
farm. His rent should be about $150 per year. His full share 
of the wealth created in a twelvemonth would fall $30 short of 
paying his rent. As everybody knows, the tenant farmer ekes 
out a miserable existence. He and his family can indulge in no 
luxuries. To them all times are hard times and life is a con- 
tinual privation. The American tenant farmer of to-day is 
little, if any, better off than the serf of the Middle Ages. He 
is certainly no better off than the modern European peasant. 
And when his condition is looked at from an economic stand- 
point, it will be seen that he has no right to expect anything 
better. Only in rare and exceptional cases is profitable farming 
on rented land a possibility ; it must be an impossibility so long 
as the aggregate increase of the wealth of a community—the 
amount produced by a given population in excess of that con- 
sumed—is only three per cent per annum, and rents are from 
six to ten per cent of the value of the property. 

A few words here with reference to the comparative con- 
dition of the American and British agriculturist will not be out 
of place. Our farmers are often counseled to take comfort from 
the reflection that their condition is not so bad as is that of the 
tillers of the soil on the other side of the Atlantic. But when 
this fact is stated the cause for it should be stated also. The 
British farmer gets a higher price than does the American 
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farmer for every product common to the two countries, and the 
former produces very much more from the same acreage. Tak- 
ing into consideration only the size of his crops and the prices 
received for his products, it would seem that the British farmer 
ought to enjoy a high degree of prosperity. On the contrary, it 
is almost impossible for him to ‘‘ make both ends meet.’’ The 
sole cause of British agricultural distress is the fact that prac- 
tically all of the British farmers are tenants. The wealth which 
they are able to produce, in excess of the amount consumed, is 
not enough to pay the rent of the land they till. American 
agriculturists are better off than their British brethren to the 
extent only that the former are landowners. There is reason to 
believe that our tenant farmers are in a worse condition than is 
the same class in England. The growth of the landlord evil, 
in its relation to agriculture in this country, is not only deplor- 
able, but almost startling. In the beginning of our history every 
American farmer was the owner of the soil which he cultivated, 
but in 1890, as shown by the census, thirty-four per cent of our 
farmers were renters. To more than one third of our agricult- 
ural population, therefore, prosperity is not within the limits of 
possibility. 

There is another class whose condition is not much better than 
that of the renters—namely, the farmers who are in debt. The 
census statistics show that nineteen per cent of the farmers of 
this country are paying interest on mortgages. The average 
debt is $1,224, and the average interest rate is seven per cent. 
Assuming that the average farmer of this class, if he received 
his full share of a year’s production of wealth, would get only 
$120 in excess of his living expenses, he could pay his interest 
and have $34.32 to apply on the principal of his debt, which 
would enable him to pay off the mortgage in fifteen or twenty 
years. But in view of the fact that the farmer seldom secures 
his full share, it is not difficult to understand why, when he is in 
debt, he is in most cases unable to lift the burden; it is not 
strange that after a while he should become discouraged and de- 
moralized, should fail to keep up his interest payments, and let 
his farm go into the hands of the sheriff. It is economically im- 
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possible for the farmer, as it is for the business man, to pay 
seven per cent interest out of three per cent profits and prosper. 

Absolute accuracy in determining the actual aggregate earn- 
ing capacity of the people is scarcely possible, and other esti- 
mates may differ from mine, but I believe the differences would 
be too slight to affect conclusions materially. Of course aggre- 
gate earnings would be larger and average individual shares 
greater if there were not so many non-producers. 

It is evident that to fifty-three per cent of our agricultural 
population hard times must be chronic. For them farming is a 
business which does not pay; and, looking at it from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, they never had any reasonable ground for 
the hope that it would pay. 

The facts revealed by the census do not, however, warrant the 
assumption that farming under proper conditions is actually un- 
profitable. As a matter of fact, only forty-seven per cent of 
our farmers have a right to expect to make more than a living, 
and doubtless that is about the proportion of the whole number 
who do have something on the profit side of the ledger as the re- 
sult of a year’s toil. Some of them certainly have made money, 
but that they have not secured their full share of the annual in- 
crease of wealth is evident from the fact that while the wealth 
of the nation increased about forty-eight per cent from 1880 to 
1890 the value of farm property increased only thirty-two per 
cent. This does not, of course, represent a per capita increase 
of agricultural wealth, for there was an increase of twenty-four 
per cent in the number of farmers during the decade. The farm 
population increased in number by almost exactly the same per- 
centage that the general population increased. The per capita 
increase of farmers’ wealth should, therefore, have been equal to 
the increase in the per capita wealth of the whole people. It is 
perfectly clear that the farmer did not get his share, but exactly 
how much he fell short it would be difficult to determine. If the 
‘‘average’’ farmer of 1880—one whose farm property was worth 
$3,019—received his full share of the national increase of wealth 
during the decade, and invested the money in improving his 
property, buying more stock, etc., he would have been worth in 
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1890 about $4,400. Exactly how much he was worth in the 
census year we do not know, for he may have had outside in- 
vestments ; but this we do learn from the census, that the 
average value of farms increased from $3,019 in 1880 to $3,501 
in 1890, a gain of only sixteen per cent, or less than one and one 
half per cent per annum, compound interest. 

Having reached the conclusion that the landowning farmer 
who is not in debt does make more than a living, but falls short 
of getting his full share of the wealth which he aids in creating, 
the question arises, Why does he not get it? 

There could be no very rich class in this country unless cer- 
tain persons enjoyed the privilege of exacting tribute from their 
fellow-citizens. In order that a few shall receive large profits 
on their investments the many must receive small profits or per- 
haps none at all, and the laborer must be poorly compensated 
for his toil. It cannot be otherwise. If in the distribution of a 
three per cent increase of national wealth you give one man 
thirty per cent, it ‘“‘stands to reason’’ that a large number of 
other people must be deprived of any share whatever in the 
dividend. Of course, there are some who, because of the pos- 
session of exceptional business or professional talent, deserve 
much more than a pro rata share of the annual increment of 
wealth, but in most cases those who secure large profits on in- 
vested capital get it because of the power, as stated above, to 
exact a sort of forced tribute from the general public. The 
farmer does not, and cannot, enjoy any such power. That which 
he produces for sale he has to dispose of ‘at a price fixed by com- 
petition in the markets of the world. He cannot force anybody 
to pay a higher price than that fixed by the natural laws of 
trade. If he could buy under exactly the same conditions he 
would secure exactly his pro rata share of the increase of wealth. 
But very many of the things which he buys are not regulated in 
price by free competition. He does not possess the power, ex- 
cept by the resort to tricks which might send him to the peni- 
tentiary, to victimize anybody ; but to the extent that he is 
compelled to buy things the prices of which are not fixed by free 
competition, he is the victim of the possessors of monopolistic 
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privilege. This fact is the sole cause of the small profits of 
farming. The agriculturist cannot secure his share of the aggre- 
gate increase of wealth because men in other businesses demand 
and have the power to exact more than their share. It is often 
said, as an illustration of conditions in human society, that the 
big fish live by feeding on the little ones. The farmer ought 
not, perhaps, to be considered one of the small fish, but he is 
certainly one of the unprotected denizens of the national fish- 
pond. He is even more at the mercy of the exacter of tribute 
than is the city laborer, for the latter can unite with his fellows 
in a strike when injustice is done him, while the farmer has thus 
far done absolutely nothing in his own defense. 

The farmer is to a large extent responsible for the evil of 
which he complains, for he has deliberately aided in his own 
spoliation. Exactly to what extent the farmer has been robbed 
by the tariff is not easily ascertained, but that he has suffered 
severely from its operation can hardly be doubted. It is a 
remarkable fact that the protective system, which never did and 
never will do American agriculture any good, has been time 
after time saved by the votes of the farmers when a majority 
of the other voters of the country had condemned it. The 
blindness of the agricultural voter in this respect is one of the 
marvels in our political history. The farmers were induced to 
give their consent to the protective system by the promise that 
they should have a full share in its benefits ; that their products, 
as well as manufacturers, should be protected. The fact that it 
is not possible to protett all interests to the same extent, that 
some things cannot be protected at all, the farmer seems not to 
have taken into consideration. The object of a protective 
duty on an article is to increase the price of it to the consumer. 
When it does not have this effect it is a dead failure as to its 
purpose ; and it is quite often a failure for the reason that the 
effect of a tariff duty on different articles varies as the con- 
ditions vary under which they are produced and marketed. If 
the article for the protection of which a duty is imposed be sub- 
ject to foreign competition in the home market, the duty will 
increase the price; it will be a tax which the consumer will 
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pay, and he will pay it just the same whether he buy the 
imported or domestic article. But if the article alleged to be 
protected be something that meets with no foreign competition 
in the home market—if it be something produced in excess of 
our own needs, the surplus of which we export, thus finding its 
only competition in the foreign market—in that case the alleged 
protective duty is virtually a dead letter. Included in this class 
are the pretended protective duties on nearly all farm products. 
The duties on wheat, corn, tobacco, live stock, meats, fruits, 
and dairy products, for example, do not benefit the American 
farmers to the slightest extent, for all of these things we produce 
a surplus of, which is exported. The American farmer meets 
practically no competition in the whole market ; what little he 
meets is so slight that it can have no appreciable effect. 

I believe that a careful examination of the various tariff 
schedules in their relation to American agriculture will convince 
any fair-minded man that from the inauguration of the protective 
system until to-day only two farm products have ever been 
increased in price as a result of protective duties—namely, 
sugar and wool. The first of these being almost exclusively a 
southern product, it may be excluded in considering the 
interests of the northern farmer. For him there has never 
been any benefit whatever in protection except in the tariff on a 
single article. Now let us see how much benefit it has been to 
him. The census of 1890 showed that the average number of 
sheep to a farm was about 7%, and that the average wool clip to 
each farm was 36} pounds. At ten cents per pound, if the 
sheep were equally distributed, the average farmer’s benefit 
from the wool tax was $3.624, and this was all he had to com- 
pensate him for the taxes he paid on the goods he had to buy. 
As a matter of fact, however, no farmer keeps so few as seven 
or eight sheep. The ‘‘average’’ farmer keeps none at all, and 
got no benefit from the wool tariff when it existed. Only a few 
are sheep-raisers, and the benefit they realized came in large 
part out of the pockets of other farmers. The great majority of 
them have never received any benefit whatever. 

The argument once advanced to win the farmers’ support to 
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protection, that this country could consume all of its own 
products, has not been heard in recent years. TW should never 
have deceived any intelligent person. Every nation on the face 
of the globe produces more of some things than it needs for its 
own use, and the surplus it must either destroy or exchange for 
the products of other nations. Our country produces from 
$750,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 per year in excess of its own 
needs, and five sevenths of this surplus consists of agricultural 
products. Twenty per cent of our farm products have to be 
marketed abroad. It will be seen that the farmers have a much 
greater interest than have all other producers combined in the 
problems connected with our foreign trade. Our trade with 
other nations will be found, when analyzed, to be nothing but 
barter. We exchange the things we don’t want for the things 
we do want. If the trade is free both parties to it are benefited. 
Each party gets what it wants, and the goods it receives are 
worth more to it than the goods it parts with. This fact would 
be readily understood if the exchanges were between the actual 
producers. As an illustration, let us suppose that a party of 
farmers charter a vessel, load it with their surplus products, 
and send it to Europe. It should require no argument to prove 
that their chances of a profitable trading voyage would be much 
better if they could freely exchange their products for anything 
they pleased than if they had to pay a fine if they received and 
brought home certain goods in exchange for their own surplus. 
If they have entire freedom of choice in selecting what they 
will take in exchange it is practically certain that they will get 
more value than if they are restricted to a few commodities. 
The greater the restrictions put upon them the less likely are 
they to make a profitable trade ; in other words, the harder will 
it be for them to find a foreign market for their surplus, and in 
proportion as this difficulty increases the greater will be the 
depression of prices in the home market. It is because of the 
complex nature of trade that these simple facts are not patent 
to everybody ; but they are facts just the same, when the goods go 
through many hands before the exchange is completed, as they 
would be if the exchange were a direct barter between producers. 
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Reduced to the last analysis, trade between nations, as between 
individuals, is merely an exchange of labor. It amounts to what 
the farmers call ‘‘ changing work.’’ The objection of the pro- 
tectionists to free trade is that when we work one day for the 
foreigner he wants to repay us by working two days for us. 
Therefore we must tax away half of the value of his labor in 
order that we may not get any more in return than we give. 
The utter absurdity of this objection would be seen at a glance 
if the exchange were direct. Let us suppose the case of a farmer 
living near the eastern boundary of Maine, who “ changes 
work’’ with his New Brunswick neighbor. The former helps 
the latter dig potatoes, the labor to be repaid by the New Bruns- 
wicker helping the American husk corn. If the Yankee could 
get two days’ work by giving only one, how idiotic he would be 
to refuse to accept it, and to secure the passage of a law to pre- 
vent him from taking all he could get from the foreigner as com- 
pensation for his own labor! Yet that is virtually what he did 
when he inaugurated the protective tariff system ; it was his 
vote that did it. 

If there be any man in this country who is producing goods in 
excess of the home demand who does not find it to his interest 
to favor a system of trade under which he will have entire free- 
dom to exchange his surplus sent abroad for anything he pleases, 
and take as much for it as he can get, it is because his industry 
is controlled by a trust or other combination, organized to defeat 
the operations of the natural laws of trade, and to force the do- 
mestic consumer to pay more than the foreign consumer pays 
for the same article. The nature of the farming business is such 
that it cannot be put into a trust. The farmers cannot combine 
for the purpose of extorting exorbitant profits from consumers, 
but most other producers can, and that is one of the reasons 
why the farmer can get no benefit out of protective duties him- 
self and is the victim of those for whose benefit the system is 
maintained. He never will get any benefit from it; for if at 
some time in the far distant future the agricultural products of 
the country should be insufficient, on account of the growth of 
population, to feed the people, thus necessitating food imports, 
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the tax (now virtually a dead letter) which then made bread and 
meat dear, would be abolished as quickly as the masses could 
get a chance to vote it out of existence. The people will give 
the farmer all the fictitious protection he wants, but the real 
article he can never have. 

The farmer pays a tax on almost every article that he buys 
except tea and coffee. He cannot exempt himself from taxation 
by buying only domestic goods. When he purchases a pound 
of American nails he pays just as stiff a tax on them as he 
would pay on imported nails, the only difference being that in 
the former case he pays the tax to the nail trust and in the lat- 
ter to the government. It is no refutation of this statement to 
say that nails are cheaper than they were thirty years ago. They 
have not fallen nearly so much in price as they would if they 
were not protected by the tariff and their price fixed by a trust. 
An article has not fallen enough in price if it sells at a profit to 
the manufacturer of twenty-five or fifty per cent, as many trust- 
controlled articles do, when the average individual earning 
capacity of the people, relative to existing wealth, is only three 
per cent per annum. 

The growth of the trust evil is simply appalling, and the 
farmer suffers most from the trust’s shameless extortions. He 
suffers in two ways: he is not only victimized on almost every- 
thing that he buys, but the demand for his own products is 
lessened. Monopolistic combinations, which restrict production 
for the purpose of making exorbitant profits, continually keep 
many thousands of men idle. If every monopoly were broken, and 
honest competition in serving the public instead of collusion in 
robbing the public were the rule, there would be work for every 
man in this country now idle ; the farmer would then find more 
buyers for his products and there would be fewer tramps to 
despoil his hen-roosts. 

The average farm family’s tariff tax for the support of the 
general government should be about $15. The amount it is 
taxed for the benefit of monopoly must be largely a matter of 
conjecture, but that the illegitimate is many times the legiti- 
mate tax can hardly be doubted. Taking into consideration the 
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total agricultural production of the country and the proportion 
consumed on the farm, I estimate the yearly surplus which the 
average farmer has to dispose of to be worth about $375, and if 
he exchange the whole of this for other things—for such pro- 
visions as he must have for household necessities or luxuries, 
clothing, material for repairs, tools, machinery, etc.—I firmly 
believe that the tariff for revenue, protective taxes, and trust 
extortions combined will take fully twenty-five per cent of it, or 
between $90 and $100. I have ignored the tax on whisky and 
tobacco, as the amount of the farmer’s payment of this tax, ex- 
cept for spirits used in medicine, is within his own control. 

Tosum up: Agriculture is not an occupation for one who 
hopes to acquire riches in a few years, but it is not actually un- 
profitable. There is more than a living in it for the man who 
owns, free of incumbrance, the land that he tills, but he does 
not get his full share of the yearly increment of wealth. The 
reason he does not get it is because there are others who get 
more than their share at the expense of those who are defense- 
less, and under existing laws the farmer is utterly without 
protection. He is the victim of every monopoly, and especially 
of the tariff and the trusts. The tariff restricts the market for 
his products abroad and the trust lessens the demand for them 
at home. Each aids in curtailing his income, and together they 
rob him by making him pay more for the things he is compelled 
to buy than they are worth. 

Farmers who hope to be benefited by schemes of currency in- 
flation or a change in the standard of value from gold to silver 
are pinning their faith to a delusion. They cannot get a larger 
share in the distribution of wealth by simply getting an inflated 
price for their products, for when there is an advance from such 
a cause it runs along the whole line of production. In such a 
case the exchange value of farm products (which is their real 
value) would be no greater than before. The tenant would be 
as bad off as ever, for an increase of land values carries with it 
an increase of rent. Only a small proportion, if any, of the 
nineteen per cent who are in debt would be benefited by a descent 
to the silver standard. 
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The condition of the landowning farmers of the United States 
will improve when they shall have emancipated themselves from 
the protective tariff superstition and destroyed the fetish which 
they have worshiped blindfolded while the high priests of protec- 
tion have gone through their pockets. Its downfall will kill most 
of the trusts (the latter in most cases being the progeny of the 
former), but there are some that more drastic measures would be 
needed to destroy. The farmer’s attitude should be one of re- 
lentless hostility to every form of private monopoly ; he will not 
secure full justice until the whole brood shall have been exter- 
minated. 


The class above referred to have a right to enjoy a greater de- 
gree of prosperity, and they can do much for themselves if they 
will make a judicious use of the ballot. The condition of the 
tenant of to-day is, however, practically hopeless. A gradual 
change for the better in future may perhaps be effected by a 
governmental policy which will discourage land-grabbing by 
capitalists, the holding of large tracts out of use for speculative 


purposes, and make it easy for men of limited means to acquire 
small areas for cultivation. The Almighty never intended that 
the tiller of the soil should pay tribute to his fellow-man for the 
privilege of earning his bread by the sweat of his brow. 

The large increase in recent years in the number of tenant 
farmers is undoubtedly due in great measure to the inability of 
debtors to pay their debts and the consequent foreclosure of 
mortgages. There is a lesson in it which should be taken to 
heart by every farmer—namely, never to run in debt for a large 
amount if it can possibly be avoided, no matter how alluring 
may be the prospect of a profitable use of the money. The 
fact should be kept in mind that average interest is greater than 
average net earnings when monopoly is not one of the factors 
which go to make the latter. The fairly well-to-do farmer, who, 
not content to let well enough alone, deliberately joins the ranks 
of the debtor class, should do so with a full realization that 
when he enters the door of the money-lender’s office he leaves 
hope behind. 

NELSON BALDWIN. 





A GERMAN VIEW OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE* 


BY PROF. LUDWIG VON BAR GOTTINGEN. 


HE message sent by Mr. Cleveland to the Congress of the 
United States has moved the celebrated Monroe Doctrine 
once more into the foreground of political discussion. This doc- 
trine, enunciated in President Monroe’s message of December 2, 
1823, originated from two entirely different causes, and consists, 
therefore, of two parts, which ought to be separately con- 
sidered. The one part was caused by the position taken by the 
powers of the European continent toward the Declarations of In- 
dependence of the Spanish colonies in America at the beginning 
of the twentieth year of the century. This was the time when 
Europe considered itself called upon to interfere, if necessary 
in a forcible way, with the internal affairs of other states, on the 
ground that the states had adopted dangerous constitutional 
principles (that is to say, principles favorable to political free- 
dom), or were in the effort to adopt such principles. It was the 
time in which patriarchal, religiously-colored, absolute mon- 
archism celebrated its triumphs in the congresses of Laibach, 
Troppau, and Verona, under the Agis of Metternich, immedi- 
ately after the Vienna Congress and the establishment of the so- 
called Holy Alliance. 

It is a matter easily to be understood that these movements 
for independence on the part of the Spanish colonies could 
not escape the attention of such European diplomats as were 
controlled by similar ideas. The more since the Bourbon 
monarchy which had been established in France set all its wits 
to work to gain at least in these Spanish colonies a few royal 
thrones for princes of the Bourbon House. And also on the 
other hand since the Spanish power soon proved entirely inade- 
quate to maintain the colonies in independence. Codperation, 
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* From article in Cosmopolis. 
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especially on the part of France and Spain, against the then 
South American republics appeared as the probability lying 
nearest. Against this the one part of the Monroe: Doctrine is 
directed, resting as it does upon previous communications with 
the English cabinet, which, after the Liberal Canning had en- 
tered the foreign office in place of Castlereaghs in 1822, faced 
about against this odd policy of intervention with growing 
energy. This part of the message, though the expression may 
not be quite correct, yet in its intent coincides with the now 
generally acknowledged principles of the rights of the people. 


y* declares that as the United States purposely avoids interfering 


with European affairs, so it should view each attempt of European 
powers to extend their system (their constitution and govern- 
mental principles) into any part of America as dangerous to the 
peace and security of the United States, and further it is said 
that any interference on the part of a European power, which 
has for its purpose to bring into dependence any American 
states, which have declared and maintained their independence, 
and whose independence had been recognized by the United 
States according to right principles, would be considered as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward the United 
States. Indeed, when certain states undertake to impose their 
governmental and constitutional doctrines upon other states 
forcibly, and in violation of the sovereign rights of these other 
states—when they, slighting the will of the people, wish to re- 
duce these states into dependence upon other states, then do they 
violate international right, and other states appear entitled to 
other rights. 

Naturally too wide a use can be made of a sentence which 
in itself is quite true, but we are not at present interested in 
investigating whether this has been the practice of the foreign 
office of the United States in isolated cases. It is quite other- 
wise with the other part of the Monroe Doctrine. This was 
not a result of the principles of the common rights of the peo- 
ple, or a special application of these rights; it appears to have 
been an arbitrarily invented principle to fit some particular 
case, and it has therefore proven absolutely worthless hitherto. 
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It was there maintained that the American continents (North 
and South America) could no longer be, according to this meas- 
ure of their free and independent condition, henceforth an 
object of future colonization for a European power. Thereby 
Russia was to be prevented from extending the borders of her 
possessions in North America further, and a better position 
might be attained for the boundary litigations at that time pend- 
ing between Russia, England, and the. United States. Now it is 
evident that the dominions which belong to the independent and 
free commonwealth of America cannot be taken possession of 
with the European power in the way of colonization. 

But_it is irrational and entirely against the principles of the 
rights of the people, except in the event of actual danger to the 
safety of a territory, to wish to prevent other states therein 
to take possession of the vacant territories, and to make such 
useful to mankind, and at the same time it is almost impossible 
to prevent the slow and peaceful advance of the boundary of 
another state when this advance involves the occupation of terri- 
tory which belongs to no one, or perhaps only to wholly uncivil- 
ized, nomadic races. For, as Geffeken* very tritely remarked, 
this part of the Monroe Doctrine has not prevented England 
from extending the Dominion of Canada to the Pacific Ocean, 
and indeed this arbitrary theory has brought no results which 
were not immediately attacked by England and Russia, and later 
by the more creditable authorities on the rights of the people, and 
has even been repudiated by authorities of the United States. 
As Calhoun has remarked, it is virtually only a work of Adams, 
at that time state secretary, and moreover has not once been laid 
before the president’s cabinet, and Woolsey + speaks of it in the 
following manner: ‘“* . . . The other principle of prohib- 
iting European colonization was vague, and if intended to pre- 
vent Russia from extending her borders on the Pacific further to 
the south, went far beyond any limit of interference that hitherto 
had been setup. What right had the United States to control 
Russia in gaining territory on the Pacific, or planting colonies, 





* Holtzendorft’s “‘ Handbook of the Rights of the People,’”’ Vol. IV., 156. 
+ “Introduction to the Study of International Law.” 
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when they had neither territory nor colony to be endangered 
within thousands of miles?’’ And further, ‘‘To lay down the 
principle that the acquisition of territory on this continent by 
any European power cannot be allowed by the United States, 
would go far beyond any measures dictated by the system of the 
balance of power.’’ 

It is unnecessary here to elaborate the fact how an application 
of the Monroe Doctrine to a boundary litigation between Eng- 
land and Venezuela, a territory which lies further away from 
the United States than the north coast of the Pacific Ocean, or 
even Yucatan, is to be made. Especially since in this latter a 
rather unfortunate attempt at the application of the Monroe 
Doctrine was made in the year 1848. The Monroe Doctrine in 
this application amounts virtually to nothing less than the 
usurpation of an arbiter in all boundary litigations, which may 
possibly arise between a European power possessing land in 
America and an American state. And since such contentions 
can arise as well without as with foundation there finally lies in 
such a position the bare pretension that the limits of each and 
every lawful American land-holding of a European power de- 
pends solely on the judgment of the United States. Such a 
pretension is judged by itself; it is inconsistent with the undis- 
puted principles of the modern rights of the people, to the 
improvement and advance of which a most important and use- 
ful share is adjudged to the United States itself. 

The fact that Congress decreed upon the reading of Cleve- 
land’s message that a Commission of Inquiry should be ap- 
pointed does not alter the case. From the point of view of inter- 
national rights the official report of such a commission which has 
attained legitimacy solely from a power which has taken sides 
with one of the contending parties after a flagrant threat to the 
other party, would not have the least formal authority, and it 
would be scarcely probable that any other uninvolved govern- 
ment (for instance, the government of the Netherlands, from 
which England once gained Guiana) would be found ready to 
aid such a commission in its investigations through the com- 
munications of a document or the opening of their archives. 
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Such aid on their part toward a commission not appointed upen 
the grounds of arbitration or by both of the contending parties 
would seem to be rather a questionable, one might say an 
unheard of, piece of gratuitousness, which in all probability 
would tend to make matters worse. But so long as a foreign 
government makes no advance toward such an acknowledgment 
of the Commission of Inquiry, or so long as the foreign office in 
Washington did not formally indicate the existence of this com- 
mission to the English government, this commission and its la- 
bors, together with the president’s message, may be ignored by the 
English government as an exercise of a purely internal authority 
on the part of the United States, although useful information may 
come to the North American people (expenses to be defrayed by 
the private purse of Uncle Sam); a matter which might be of 
interest also to the members of the commission itself. More- 
over, Woolsey is also of the opinion that even for the United 
States the Monroe Doctrine in so far as it fails to agree with the 
common rights of the people lacks binding strength and formal 
authority. Adams, the author of the Monroe Doctrine and 
later, in 1825, president, certainly did refer in a later message to 
the Monroe Doctrine in order to make that doctrine apply to 
matters considered in the Panama Congress, 1826, in connection 
with Mexico and the South American republics. But the House 
of Representatives at that time rejected the Monroe Doctrine 
distinctly. And as Woolsey then said, not unjustly: ‘On the 
whole, the doctrine is not a national one.’’ Did the government 
in Washington really believe in these weeks that reference could 
be had to some previous national authority of any binding 
nature in the making of such a resolution, when such authority 
scarcely comports with tradition and the principles of inter- 
national rights ? 

It is evident that the’ question of the application of the 
Monroe Doctrine has nothing to do with the question, whether 
in the boundary litigation between England and Venezuela, the 
English or the Venezuelans have the right on their side. But 
assumed—we cannot enter that part of the discussion here— 
that the government of Venezuela is found to be in the right, 
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should that country not hesitate to obtain the powerful assist- 
ance of the United States, for the price of the recognition of an 
erroneous and arbitrary principle? May it not be possible that 
if such arbitrary and lame theories* devised in Washington 
claim international value to-day, the future may bring into play 
other theories which might not be as agreeable to the republic of 
Venezuela? More applicable than an application of the Monroe 
Doctrine the following arrangement might be. If a stronger state 
had a dispute with a considerably weaker state, it finally would 
appear most just that both parts officially prove their claims 
before the public and indeed by the publication of the docu- 
ments. Should the result be that the stronger state is evidently 
in the wrong (and in order to obtain conviction on that part ex- 
perts and public opinion must be given time and opportunity), 
then a third equally strong state may, if in its judgment such 
be the right step, undertake to protect that weaker state from 
violence. But should it be found after such publication that 
considerable doubt exists as to who is in the right, it would be a 
matter of honor for the stronger state not to object to a court of 
arbitration. 

But until now such an officially published statement of the 
English- Venezuelan imbroglio has not been made even on the 
part of the Venezuelan government. 

LUDWIG VON BAR GOTTINGEN. 





*In regard to the Monroe Doctrine compare the already cited works of Beach Law- 


re ‘“Commentaire sur les éléments du droit international ” Henry Wheaton, 
J.; Calvo, “ Le droit international,” 4th edition, I., fo 

ealiy the historical representation of the matter in Wheaton’ $ 

national Law of the United States,” Vol. I., Washington, 1886, p. 5 
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THE NEW SUPERSTITION. 


BY J. W. MASON, ESQ. 


NE who has carefully watched the course and tone of the 
free silver discussion must have observed a constant rever- 
sion, as the evolutionist would say, to earlier forms of belief. 
The study of demonology shows how evils of former times were 
attributed to the agency of a devil. Diseases, accident, epi- 
demics, loss in battle, failure in the chase, idiocy, insanity, 
plague, flood, famine, and every calamity which befell the race 
or its individuals, were assigned to one sole cause—a demon. 
That agency was, to the mind of benighted man, an adequate 
cause for every disaster. The benighted mind in modern times 
and in our own country has changed the form of the demon, but 
not its efficiency. Every known or imaginary evil which now 
makes itself felt in the political and industrial world is, by the 
so-called bimetallist, attributed to the demonetization of silver. 
That, to his mind, is a veritable demon, and directly responsible 
for poverty, stagnation in business, and decline in the price of 
commodities. In the frenzy of his denunciation, many of the 
things which are really blessings to the great majority of people, 
he characterizes as absolutely disastrous, and all due to the 
demon demonetization. 

The principles of political economy ; history, strewn with the 
wrecks of bimetallic experiments ; the law of supply and de- 
mand, and the law of human nature itself, are all ignored and 
passed over to make room for the demoniac solution of all these 
questions. He thinks to exorcise this devil by making a great 
noise with the mouth, as his prototype in reason sought to drive 
away the eclipse by making a great noise with the tom-tom. 

It matters not now how easily an undesirable economic fact 
may be explained by natural causes and conditions, it is never 
accounted for on any such ground. It is due solely, the advocate 
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of free silver tells us, to the ‘‘crime of 1873.’”’ One may look 
in vain through the arguments of the cheap money advocates 
for mention of recent economic changes as bearing upon the 
question of the fall of prices, or the effect on prices which has 
resulted, or might be expected to result, from the means and 
methods of doing the world’s work, introduced within the last 
fifty years. Mr. Harvey, the chief exponent of financial vaga- 
ries, denies that improved facilities of manufacture lower the 
price of products. To such, the age of chemistry, as some 
writer has designated the last half of the present century, is a 
fact utterly devoid of significance in the industrial conditions of 
the present. The rise or fall of prices can be explained by nat- 
ural law of supply and demand, coupled intimately with the in- 
dustrial changes of recent years. 

Take, for example, the manufacture of pins. It will disprove 
as well as any item the falsity of the claim that improved facili- 
ties for manufacture do not lower the price of products. In 
early times every pin represented a long day’s work of an adult. 
In those days pins, like many other articles of constant and 
daily use now, were luxuries, enjoyed only by the rich. Means 
and methods for the manufacture were gradually improved until 
1776, when ten men in a day of twelve to fourteen hours long 
could produce 48,000 completed pins. Such output in the days 
of Adam Smith was considered by that great political economist 
little less than marvelous. Now, by use of machinery, three men 
in ten hours can turn out 7,500,000 pins. This means that one 
man, by modern methods, can now make in one day what, by the 
older method, it took 500 men to make in the same time. 

Supply and demand are as intimately linked as cause and 
effect. They certainly affect the price of commodities, but such 
improved facility of manufacture alone makes the adequate 
supply possible, and its effect upon the price, as in the case of 
pins, is self-evident. 

Immediately upon the introduction of the new machinery for 
making pins the price fell, and this was shortly after the 
demonetization of silver by England in 1816. It would be just 
as reasonable to claim that such demonetization caused this 
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decline as many claims now made as resulting from the action 
in 1873. : 

Every improved industrial appliance, whether it be for 
making pins, wire nails, or steel railroad rails ; shoes, watches, 
or matches ; plows, reapers, or wagons ; and, in fact, any neces- 
sary or luxury for the use of man, cheapens the price of the 
product. During all these ‘‘ years of depression’’ the volume 
of business has greatly increased, while the relative profits on 
the amount done has decreased. 

There are but few facts in history which cannot be ignored by 
the free silver advocate, and those which he cannot ignore he is 
quite liable to distort. None are told oftener than the farmers 
of the West that the low price of wheat is caused by the 
demonetization of silver. Possibly the constant repetition of 
that assertion has made the free silver advocate believe it. He 
might devote a small part of his time to certain facts which do 
have a bearing upon the subject. 

The census statistics for several decades show that a greater 
proportion of the increased population of this country has 
sought the cities. Their growth has been out of all balance 
with the agricultural districts, and shows a large gain of con- 
sumers over producers. Did the farm products keep pace with 
the number engaged in farming pursuits, we might expect an 
increase in the price of such products. In 1849 there was 
raised in this country 44 bushels of wheat for every individual 
of our population ; in 1859, 54 bushels ; in 1869, 74 bushels ; in 
1879, 94 bushels. In later years this increase has been much 
greater, owing to the opening up and development of the North- 
west through transportation facilities. For thirty years prior to 
1884 the population of this country increased 141 per cent, 
while the wheat product increased 410 per cent. These figures 
relate to this country alone. The construction of railroads into 
extensive territory of other countries has resulted in enormous 
wheat yield from theretofore virgin soil, which, owing to cheap 
and ready transportation, comes directly into competition with 
wheat of the American farmer. In 1894, the United States, 
Argentine Republic, India, Australia, Chili, Canada, Hungary, 
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Russia, and Balkan States exported over 400,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. It seems as though these facts account for the low 
price of wheat much more reasonably than the demonetization of 
silver, or any resolutions of a political convention. 

Too great fluency is often disastrous to logic. If the de- 
nouncers of the ‘‘crime of 1873”’ would insist on a closer 
acquaintance between their premises and conclusions they might 
maintain a greater consistency. Statements standing alone 
often appear differently when placed side by side. 

They tell us that the price of wheat in this country is gov- 
erned by the market price of Liverpool. They also say that the 
free coinage of silver would greatly raise the price of wheat. If 
both statements are true, then those who assert them assert that 
the free coinage of silver here will result in raising the price of 
products in England. 

Again, we are told that free coinage will make money plenty 
among the people. That free coinage will bring the silver 
dollar equal in value to the gold dollar. They do not take the 
trouble to explain how, if silver becomes as valuable as gold, it 
is going to be any easier to get a silver dollar than it is to get a 
gold one, or how it will be easier to pay debts with it. 

Let us see if itis fair to say that the free silver advocates 
ignore or distort the facts of history. They say that the Latin 
Union was formed for the maintenance of the parity between 
gold and silver ; and Mr. Harvey says that it did so maintain 
silver at a premium for forty years. The Latin Union was 
formed in 1865, to continue fifteen years; and prior to the ex- 
piration of its term two of the countries, Switzerland and 
Belgium, ceased to coin silver, and France followed suit in 1876. 
Just how the Latin Union maintained silver at a premium for 
forty years under this state of facts would be interesting to 
know. But that misstatement is not so material as another 
which is made in reference to that union. We are told that it 
was formed for the purpose of maintaining a bimetallic system, 
when the truth is, it was formed as a defense against such 
system. The commission which formed it declared: ‘‘This 
convention places in the front rank gold money, and reduces the 
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pieces of silver two francs less to the réle of token money. It 
therefore definitely determines the ascendancy of the gold 
francs and solves practical difficulties arising from the double 
standard.”’ 

Under this union there was free coinage of gold in any form, 
and free coinage of silver to individuals into five franc pieces 
only, while the mintage of silver by each state for national 
purposes was limited to six francs per capita. The union was 
unable to maintain the price of silver, which fell, from 1865 to 
1876, sixteen cents per ounce, when France closed its mints to 
that metal, and they have been so closed ever since. 

We are told that the United States stood in the way of an 
international, bimetallic agreement at the Brussels Conference: 
Mr. Harvey quotes France as saying at that conference: ‘‘ We 
are here to hear your proposition, and are ready to accede to it. 
Name it.’’ Such statements are worse than folly when quoted 
as facts. Many people do not stop to think of the inherent 
absurdity of France at that conference, agreeing in advance to a 
bimetallic proposition of which she was ignorant. France at 
the Brussels Conference, like other nations, spoke through her 
representatives, one of whom, M. Tirard, minister of finance, 
declared that his country ‘‘had an enormous quantity of silver, 
which imposed upon her the greatest prudence, and that she 
would not accept any proposal unless upon the condition that 
the stock of depreciated metal should not be increased. . . 
France has no cause to complain of her present monetary 
system and she does not complain. She ceased to coin silver 
because she was confronted with an ever-increasing volume of 
that metal, and I think our country was perfectly right. ‘ 
We have heard the minister of Germany, the minister of 
Austria-Hungary, and Sir Rivers Wilson declare that their 
countries had no intention of modifying their monetary systems, 
with which they declare themselves satisfied. Hence the ques- 
tion of free coinage is decided so far as France is concerned.”’ 

A distortion of history and a violation of common sense, com- 
bined, is the constant assertion and assumption that government, 
by the passage of a law, can create value. They assert that the 
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remonetization of silver will make it equal in value to gold at a 
ratio of 16 to 1. That gold, by virtue of currency laws alone, 
is enhanced in value the difference between 16 to 1 and the mar- 
ket value of silver, which is about 31 to 1. That is, that if it 
were not for the coinage law sixteen ounces of silver would be 
worth one ounce of gold. The history of currency disproves 
this completely. Gold is the standard of value desired by the 
commercial world, and just so long as that preference exists, 
coinage laws cannot materially affect its value. Gold gained its 
present position by force of this preference, and in spite of legal 
tender acts. This is nowhere better illustrated than in the his- 
tory of gold and silver in France. It was with extreme reluc- 
tance that French legislators abandoned the silver standard. 
They were driven to the first step toward that abandonment in 
1873, when they first realized that within one year there had 
been deposited at their mints over 153,000,000 francs’ worth of 
cheapened silver as against 5,000,000 francs’ worth the two pre- 
vious years. 

The value of gold does not depend upon the government 
stamp. Private parties could take gold bullion, stamp it with 
its weight and fineness, and it would pass anywhere in the com- 
mercial world for its fall value, wherever people had confidence 
in the truthfulness of such stamp mark. There is no assump- 
tion about this. It has been done. Decrees forbidding the ten- 
der or receipt of gold in payment, backed by most cruel penal- 
ties, were powerless to effect, in the slightest degree, the value 
of the metal money. The mint stamp upon a United States 
twenty-dollar gold piece, or the law making it a legal tender, 
adds no value to the coin. It is only legal tender in this country, 
but it will pass current at its face value the world over. Such 
stamp declares its weight and fineness and that is all that is re- 
quired. 

To change all this, presuppose a change in the desires of man 
to so use it. When an act of Congress can alter such desire— 
reconstruct and remodel human nature—then, and not till then, 
can it materially and permanently change the value of gold and 
silver. These facts seem trite, and the only excuse for their 
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statement is to meet constant reiteration of false and contrary 
assertions on the part of free silver advocates. 

It may be unfortunate—it is certainly true—that men who ad- 
vocate the free coinage of silver by this country alone are 
looked upon as in straitened financial circumstances, interested in 
silver production, or bidding for votes. Similar distrust arises 
as to communities or states where the free coinage sentiment is 
rampant. I can call to mind a city of my own state, as remark- 
able for its promised future as it is for the collapse of a colossal 
boom. Its champion of free silver in Congress has done more 
to advertise the latter and make it known as a city of blasted 
hopes and shrunken values than all other causes combined. 
Such notoriety only makes it the more difficult for it to arise 
from the ruins of reckless speculation and inflated values. The 
hope seems to be in such cases to create a new boom by a cheap 
currency, when the experienced ones can unload on a set of fresh 
victims, who in the end will surely have to bear the burdens of 
an inevitable collapse. A short time since I was talking with a 
resident of Montana. He is an intelligent professional man, and 
was returning from an extended business trip East. He stated 
that he was convinced from careful study and observation that 
Montana was, according to her population, as prosperous a state 
as there isin the Union. That all kinds of business, farming, 
mining, and manufacturing, was good, work plenty, and wages 
excellent. That he had discovered that a contrary belief was 
prevalent outside of the state, and that, in his opinion, it arose 
from Montana’s attitude on the question of free coinage. That 
the silver mining interest there had dominated opinion till peo- 
ple came to forget that there was any other interest in the state, 
while people elsewhere had largely adopted like views. 

Anything which injures credit is hurtful to prosperity. 

Those who most excite the disinterested solicitude of the free 
silverite are those he terms the ‘‘ debtor class.’”? One might think 
from his statements that people are divided by a well-defined 
line, on one side of which all are creditors aud on the other side 
all debtors ; that the creditors are all rich and the debtors all 
poor. People cannot be so divided. Nearly every man is both 
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a creditor and a debtor, and the greatest debtors are wealthy 
men and corporations of the country. Every merchant, manu- 
facturer, banks of all kinds, trusts, loaning and railroad com- 
panies are great debtors, and most frequently the ultimate cred- 
itor of such is a poor man; and the poor man, more than any 
other, is most vitally interested in cheap products and a stable 
dollar. History shows that always in times of inflation and 
cheap money the rise in wages never keeps pace with the rise in 
price of products necessary to sustain life. Authentic statistics 
are abundant to prove this. Compare the amount of necessary 
commodities that a laborer can now buy for his day’s earnings 
with what he could procure with a day’s work in 1865, or any 
other period which is instanced as of the “‘good old times.’’ We 
must deal with facts as they exist, and it is a fact that labor is 
the commodity which the poor man has to sell. He sells it for 
gold or its equivalent now. If the calamity of a depreciated 
currency ever overtakes him, he must sell it for that, with its 
diminished purchasing power. 

They talk much of the debt contracted in 1873, to pay which 
it will now take double the amount of wheat that it would at that 
time. They fail to state that while the average reduction in price 
of products farmers raise to sell has been about twenty-five per 
cent since 1873, that the average reduction in price of com- 
modities which farmers have to buy has been over fifty-five per 
cent. 

Not only this, farmers and other people in general do not now 
owe debts contracted in 1873. Present debts were contracted 
upon the gold basis. If such basis enhanced the value of money, 
the debtor, when his debt was contracted, received value in such 
enhanced currency, and it is a peculiar mind that can discover 
the immorality or injustice of requiring a debtor to discharge 
his obligations in money equally as good as that he received. 
For every debt there is a credit, and any legislation which would 
enable the debtor to discharge his obligations with a depreciated 
currency injures the creditor to an amount just equal to the so- 
called benefit to the debtor. It has been truthfully said that the 
hardest way to pay debts is by repudiation. What the West 
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needs more than any other one thing, to say nothing of the whole 
country, is a strengthening of credit and not a distrust born of 
repudiation schemes. If the debtors were to receive a benefit 
by the free coinage of silver, then the very ones which would 
reap the greatest good will be the greatest debtors. These are 
not the ones which the free silverite is clamoring to aid. Savings 
banks, all banks of deposit, life insurance companies, and 
other corporations would be the great gainers by a scheme en- 
abling them to discharge liabilities with cheap money, while 

their innumerable creditors would suffer a corresponding loss. 
The new political party, advocating free coinage of silver as 
,one of. its chief principles and panaceas, is founded upon the as- 
sumption that all men are rascals. That all branches of govern- 
ment, from the executive down, are rotten and corrupt. That 
all business and official affairs are products of a miasmatic moral 
soil. The platform of that party declares: ‘‘We meet in the 
midst of a nation brought to the verge of moral ruin. Oorrup- 
tion dominates the ballot-box, the legislatures, the Congress, and 
touches even the ermine of the bench. The people are demoral- 
ized.”” The proposed remedy for all this evil is legislation. 
They propose to gather figs from thistles; to raise the fountain 
higher than its source ; to construct an honest government out 
of individual rascals. Such a platform of principles will not 
support a great party or a great cause. They are discredited and 
distrusted already; and the invitation to the people of this 
country to a financial debauch, where the problems of the future 
may be forgotten in the orgies of the feast, is being emphatically 
declined every day, where ready acceptance was most confidently 

expected. 

J. W. Mason. 
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BY HON. H. H. TRIMBLE. 


IL. 
WHAT IS THE REMEDY ? 


AN we get relief by currency legislation? If so, what 
kind of legislation? ‘Will free and unlimited coinage of 
silver, 16 to 1, restore prosperity? Free and unlimited coinage 
of silver means that the standard silver dollar shall stand on its 
own merits ; that it shall not depend on the government to keep 
it on a par with the standard gold dollar. The most ardent 
friends of free coinage do not propose that when free coinage is 
established the government shall maintain the parity of the two 
metals by standing ready to exchange the standard gold for the 
standard silver dollar. The more honorable and fair-minded of 
them, however, claim that the rehabilitation of silver will at 
once enhance its value, and make the proposed standard silver 
dollar equal in commercial value to the standard gold dollar. 

Is such a result certain? Is it even probable? Jf it is not 
certain, then nothing short of an economic necessity should 
induce us to make the experiment. If the standard silver 
dollar should—contrary to the claims of the friends of free 
coinage—fail to become commercially worth as much as the 
standard gold dollar, the immediate consequences would be 
disastrous. It is difficult to predict all the evils that might 
be entailed by such a measure. It is evident that it would 
seriously impair public credit for the time being. 

It would at once drive out of circulation all our gold, amount- 
ing now to about $626,000,000 including the government re- 
serve. This would prove a serious calamity. As soon as gold 
went out of circulation and became a commodity in the United 
States, as it was from 1863 to 1879, it would become an inter- 
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esting subject for the manipulation of the ‘‘bulls and bears.’’ 
Black Friday, with its bold and reckless gambling and robbery, 
would be repeated as often as the circumstances of business 
created a large demand for gold in business transactions. Other 
evils equally detrimental would almost certainly follow. 

Such a sudden and vast contraction of the currency would be 
certain to create great financial disturbances, destroy credit, 
reduce prices, and embarrass all business enterprises. Every 
creditor—domestic as well as foreign—fearing he might be com- 
pelled to receive payment in cheap money if he waited, would 
in anticipation of such free coinage press immediate payment. 
All bank depositors would immediately withdraw their deposits. 
Most banks would be compelled to suspend or to enforce pay- 
ment by their customers. These customers are nearly always 
business men, who conduct the great business enterprises of 
the country, employ labor, and keep the wheels of industry in 
motion. 

Such a contraction of the currency means a renewal of the 
evils of 1893 intensified. Capitalists would refuse to loan 
money, failures in business and bank suspensions would follow. 
Industrial enterprises would at once come to a standstill, and a 
vast army of workingmen would be thrown out of employment. 
There would be a general paralysis of business. These are 
some of the evils that would follow free and unlimited coinage 
of silver, 16 to 1, if the standard silver dollar failed to become 
at once equal in commercial value to the standard gold dollar. 

What assurances have we that the establishment of such free 
coinage would restore silver to its ancient value and make the 
silver dollar as good as the gold dollar? In the investigation of 
this question a pertinent inquiry is, What caused silver to de- 
preciate? The friends of free silver coinage say it was caused 
by the demonetization of silver in England, France, Germany, 
Belgium, and other nations of Europe, and by the United States. 

This was, no doubt, a potent if not the most potent cause. 
As each of the nations referred to demonetized silver, the 
demand for it decreased and silver, obeying a universal law of 
trade, commenced declining in value. Not only this, but each 
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of these nations when it demonetized silver adopted gold as the 
only standard money of the nation. This act increased the 
demand for gold, and gold, obeying the same universal law, 
commenced appreciating. So the value of the two metals 
parted, one going down and the other up. Obeying these 
divergent forces, the breach widened rapidly. Until the cause 
of this breach is removed, the breach itself will continue. Can 
the United States alone, without the codperation of these other 
governments, remove it? 

Intelligent friends of free coinage will hardly contend that it 
can. It is possible that if the precious metals were never used 
for any purpose other than money, free coinage by the United 
States alone might restore silver to a parity with gold at the 
ratio proposed by the friends of free coinage. But while both 
metals are used very largely for other purposes, they will, like 
other articles of commerce, obey the law of supply and demand. 
It is believed by many that if all the nations of Europe and 
the United States should unite in restoring silver as a part of 
the standard money of the world, at a ratio to be agreed upon, 
such measure would raise silver to a parity with gold at such 
ratio. But denouncing the nations of Europe for demonetizing 
silver will not have such an effect. It may be unfortunate for 
us that these nations have the right to determine what shall 
constitute their standard money, and that we have no power to 
compel them to change it. The claim that such demonetization 
was the result of conspiracy among capitalists and gold-bugs 
will not have the slightest tendency to remove the cause. 
Nothing short of the actual restoration of silver by these 
nations, acting in conjunction with the United States, can re- 
move it. Until this is done, it is folly to expect that silver will 
appreciate to a parity with gold at the old ratio of 16 to 1. 
Even then, silver might not be restored to its ancient value. 

There is another fact that may have been a potent cause of 
the decline in the value of silver. The production of silver has 
recently greatly increased as compared with the production of 
gold. It is obvious that increased production of the precious 
metals affects their value in the markets of the world, just as 
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an increase in the production of any other article of commerce. 
So long as the precious metals are extensively used for purposes 
other than money, they are subject to the law of supply and de- 
mand. The friends of free coinage of silver 16 to 1 do notseem 
to understand fully this proposition. If they have studied it at 
all, they have done so within narrow limits. Their investiga- 
tions seem to have been confined to the use of these metals as a 
currency, and to such use only as comes within their observation 
in business transactions in this country. They know that the 
silver dollar buysas much as the gold dollar; that it pays debts 
as well ; that it circulates side by side with gold, and performs 
all the functions of money the same as gold. They seem to 
think it will do the same thing after free coinage is established. 
They overlook the fact that a silver dollar under our present 
system of currency performs all the functions of gold because 
the government stands ready, upon demand, to exchange the 
gold for it. The law, as it now stands, makes it the duty of the 
treasury to do this, and requires the treasury to keep a hundred 
millions of dollars of gold in reserve to enable it to make such 
exchange. The law also makes gold the standard, hence each 
gold dollar is worth one hundred cents. The metal in the silver 
dollar is worth now about fifty cents, as measured by this stand- 
ard gold dollar, but it passes for one hundred cents—not because 
of its commercial value, but because the government, in obedi- 
ence to the requirements of this law, stands ready to exchange 
gold for it. 

What free coinage men, at the ratio of 16 to 1, propose is to 
abrogate this law, to revolutionize the present currency system, 
make the silver dollar a standard of value, open our mints to the 
world, compel the government to coin all silver that may be 
tendered it for coinage, and deliver the coin to the owners of the 
silver to be put into general circulation as a part of the standard 
money of the nation. 

Will silver, wnder these greatly changed conditions, continue to 
circulate side by side with gold? This is the vital question. 
What the friends of sound money maintain is that so long as we 
continue international trade, and so long as gold and silver are 
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used for a great variety of purposes other than money, the law 
of supply and demand will govern their commercial value despite 
governmental regulation ; that the value of both silver and gold 
will depend upon their relative purchasing power in the mar- 
kets of the world; that American coins, when offered in ex- 
change in commercial transactions, or payment of debts in for- 
eign countries, are treated as bullion and go only at their bullion 
value, that the law of supply and demand is inevitable, and ap- 
plies to gold and silver the same as to other commodities. The 
friends of free coinage do not seem to realize fully that we have 
vast international trade, and that while such trade is maintained, 
and while the precious metals are used for numerous purposes 
other than money, they must depend for their value upon the 
markets of the world ; that no kind of coinage system, or law— 
whether federal or slate—however explicit, however vigorously 
or skilfully worded, can abrogate the laws of trade, or give to 
gold or silver a fictitious value that has any effect outside of the 
United States ; that whenever the commercial value of a silver 
dollar is less than the commercial value of the gold dollar, gold 
will go out of circulation. All debts will be paid in silver. The 
debtor does not do this now because the government, as already 
suggested, maintains the parity of the two metals. Whenever 
we have free coinage the government will cease to do this. Each 
metal must then stand on its own merits. Of course silver will 
continue to circulate ; it will pay debts, but if it has a less com- 
mercial value than gold, it will not circulate side by side with 
gold, for the simple reason that the gold will not circulate at all. 
I have already suggested that one of the causes that probably 
contributed to the fall in the value of silver was its increased pro- 
duction. The following table will show the world’s production 
of gold and silver during the periods named : 


Silver, 

Time. Gold. Coining Value. Ratio. 
CS ee $ 364,000,000 $ 324,000,000 15.83 
1851-1860 ....... 1,333,000,000 372,000,000 15.29 
1961-1870... .... 1,263,000,000 507,000,000 15.56 
LS... 1,151,000,000 919,000,000 18.05 
1881-1890 ...... 1,060,000,000 1,299,000,000 19.76 
ee 131,000,000 177,000,000 20.02 
SPS eee 146,000,000 198,000,000 23.73 


BE) oy eae 156,000,000 208,000,000 26.49 
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It will be seen that from 1841 to 1850 the world’s production 
of gold was 364 million dollars; of silver, 324 millions. From 
1851 to 1860 the production of gold was 1,333 millions ; of silver, 
507 millions. From 1871 to 1880 the production of gold was 
1,151 millions; of silver, 919 millions. rom 1881 to 1890 the 
production of gold amounted to 1,060 millions ; of silver to 1,299 
millions. In 1891 the gold produced was 131 millions, and the 
silver product, 177 millions. In 1892 the gold product was 146 
million dollars ; the silver product, 198 millions. In 1893 the 
gold product was 156 millions, and the silver product 208 
millions. 

The world’s production of gold from 1851 to 1860 was nearly 
four times as great as that of silver, but the production of silver 
kept gaining from 1860 until 1893, when the production of sil- 
ver was twenty-five per cent greater than that of gold. This 
certainly has been a potent cause in the decline in the value of 
silver, and like the other cause heretofore discussed, is one that 
cannot be removed by any law or any act of the United States. 
Until these causes can be removed it is folly to expect that the 
restoration of free coinage by the United States alone will re- 
store the ancient value of silver. It is possible that if we built 
a wall around the United States, and wholly ceased all interna- 
tional trade, the free coinage of both gold and silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1 would bring them to a parity and keep them there, 
but this is not probable so long as these metals are used for pur- 
poses other than money. It would seem certain that while we 
keep up a vast international trade, and while gold and silver are 
used for many purposes, such result cannot follow from free coin- 
age of silver. In fact, a large per cent of the advocates of free 
coinage do not pretend that silver will advance in value to an 
equality with gold, if coined at the proposed ratio. They openly 
avow that their purpose in advocating free coinage is to get 
cheap money to pay debts. They do not stop to inquire whether 
the result of their proposed remedy will be to drive out gold, 
and thus suddenly and greatly contract our circulating medium, 
nor do they stop to consider what effect such contraction may 
have on the business interests of the country. They want cheap 
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money, and they propose to get it without considering conse- 
quences. They seem, however, to realize that they must have 
some equitable ground for advocating such a radical, sweeping, 
and questionable change in the currency system. So they 
complain that the demonetization of silver had the effect to 
reduce greatly the prices of all the products of industry, without 
reducing, correspondingly, the size of existing debts, thus com- 
pelling debtors to make greater sacrifices of labor and property 
in order to pay debts. 

If this claim was founded on fact, there would be equity in it, 
and if these gentlemen could secure a change in the currency 
system that would remove this unjust burden without precipita- 
ting a crisis and involving the country in commercial and indus- 
trial ruin, they would have justifiable grounds upon which to pro- 
ceed. But this claim is wholly false. The act demonetizing silver 
was passed in 1873, more than twenty-two years ago. All indi- 
vidual debts in existence then have long since ceased to exist. 
The very debts which these gentlemen desire to pay off in cheap 
money are debts that have been contracted under the present 
system of currency. To revolutionize this system in order to get 
cheap money to pay debts now existing would be robbery. To 
make this revolution suddenly, in the manner proposed by the 
friends of free silver coinage, and thus precipitate another crisis, 
would be folly. 

It is conceded that the present system of currency is imperfect 
and changes ought to be made, but in making such changes 
great care should be taken not to adopt measures that may 
suddenly greatly contract the volume of currency, destroy 
public credit, bring on a crisis, and paralyze business. Care 
should also be taken to give us a currency sound to the 
core. A serious objection to the present system of currency is 
that there is not a sufficient basis of standard money. The 
foundation of the system is too narrow for the superstructure. 

Under the present system of currency, the government has 
undertaken to supply—directly and indirectly—the entire circu- 
lating medium, and has undertaken to preserve all on a par 
with the standard. One feature of the law creating this system 
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provides that the government shall keep a hundred million 
dollars of gold in reserve for the purpose of preserving such 
parity, and the burden of such preservation is on the govern- 
ment and not on business interests. 

We now have a circulation of something over 1,600 millions. 
Of this about a thousand millions—including silver—is credit 
money. Its purchasing power and its ability to perform the 
fanctions of money depend on the ability of the government to 
keep it on a parity with gold. The balance of the circulating 
medium is gold and it is the standard. Such a system, under 
existing conditions, imposes on the government a burdensome 
and embarrassing, not to say dangerous, task. The nation is 
heavily in debt. The government itself is in debt. So with 
many states, cities, and other municipalities, corporations, and 
individuals. The securities representing these debts are largely 
held in Germany, England, Holland, Belgium, and other 
European states where gold is the only standard money. When 
a serious stringency occurs, from any cause, in any of these 
foreign states, and a demand arises for an unusual amount of 
money, these securities are sent to the United States for pay- 
ment or discount. This creates a drain upon our gold. This 
drain is almost sure to reach the national treasury. 

All prudent banks aim to keep their reserves in gold. If 
they discount such securities or pay gold for them, they at once 
take measures to replenish their reserve. This may be and 
often is done by taking some of our credit money and making a 
demand on the government for gold. The government has 
recently had some embarrassing experience in transactions of 
this character. Whenever the gold reserve commences to 
shrink there are always plenty of people to sound a note of 
alarm. The newspapers take up and repeat the alarm. This 
creates doubt as to whether the government will be able to 
maintain our credit money on a parity with gold. All holders 
of American securities—domestic as well as foreign—in order 
to save themselves make an assault on the government re- 
serve. A general scramble takes place, a panic ensues, more 
gold is withdrawn, and the government is compelled to loan its 
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credit in order to save the credit of the nation and avoid a crisis. 

Since the demonetization of silver in Europe there has been a 
large increase in the demand for gold to take its place. This 
tends to embarrass the government in its efforts to keep a 
sufficient gold reserve. Perhaps 626 millions of gold would be a 
respectable basis for a thousand millions of credit money, but 
the government has only 100 millions of this 626 millions. The 
balance is in the hands of private owners. These private 
owners take very little pains to help the government in its 
embarrassment. They are generous enough with their gold, if 
the government is ready to exchange government bonds for it. 
In fact, strong grounds exist for believing that combinations 
have been organized to create a drain of the gold reserve and 
thus compel the government to sell bonds. A system of cur- 
rency that can be thus manipulated in order to embarrass the 
government, or without manipulation is liable to result in such 
embarrassment, is weak, burdensome, and dangerous, and ought 
to be changed. Any system of currency that does not command 
the confidence of the nation is unworthy of enlightened people. 

What shall be substituted for this system? This is a grave and 
difficult question. What we need is a currency that will at all 
times be safe and sound beyond question and under all condi- 
tions. While we trade with the world, we must have the world’s 
money. We must have the same kind of money that the nations 
with which we trade use. We must have gold when we trade 
with Europe. That is where we do most of our trading and 
is, beyond question, the great market for American products, 
especially agricultural products. Jf we cannot secure an interna- 
tional agreement for a double standard, then what are we to do? 

It is evident that until such agreement is made, we must 
make gold the standard, unless some inventive genius can 
devise some scheme whereby the United States government can 
coin and circulate gold and silver side by side so that each 
metal can stand on its own merits and be maintained on a 
parity each with the other. Ooining the two metals on the 
basis of their commercial value will do for to-day, but how about 
the future? 
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Any scheme contemplating a double standard must be such 
that the value of the two metals shall remain ata parity in the 
future. Nobody has as yet suggested such a scheme. The near- 
est approach to it is the scheme suggested by Mr. Windom, when 
secretary of the treasury, but his plan did not contemplate 
making silver a standard money. It contemplated giving us a 
silver dollar that would at all times be of equal commercial value 
with the gold dollar, but not standard. His plan was to issue 
silver certificates to all persons who presented silver to the 
treasury for the amount of silver presented, measuring it at its 
gold value ; such certificates redeemable on demand in silver, 
measuring the value in gold on the day of demand. This would 
make the silver certificate dollar of the same commercial value 
at all times as the gold dollar, but it would not be a standard 
dollar. It would, however, add a gold dollar’s worth of silver 
to our currency for every silver certificate issued. 

If such a measure could be adopted, and all the greenbacks, so- 
called, also all other certificates now outstanding, for which the 
government has undertaken to exchange gold on demand, could 
be retired and such silver certificates substituted, the govern- 
ment would be relieved of its obligation to pay out gold for 
credit money. It would be relieved of a burdensome and dan- 
gerous obligation. These silver certificates of the character 
described would be a part of the credit money of the country, 
but would be as good as gold. If all the credit money of the 
nation were converted into such silver certificates, not only 
would the government be relieved of the embarrassment 
caused by runs on its gold reserve, but the foundation of our 
currency would be widened and strengthened by a large addi- 
tion of metal money. 

It is possible that such a scheme would not be practicable 
for the reason that holders of silver would not deposit silver 
on such conditions. This is not probable. Silver owners did 
not hesitate tosell silver under the Sherman Law at its own gold 
value. 

The scheme above suggested would give us, practically, all 
the advantages of free coinage of silver—not at a ratio that would 
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force into circulation a fifty-cent doller. It would give us a 
hundred-cent dollar. Every such silver certificate for a dollar 
would represent 100 cents’ worth of silver at all times. It would 
be self-adjusting. The substitution of such a currency for the 
present credit currency would be an improvement on our system. 

Another scheme has been suggested by bankers and other 
financiers. That is, that all paper money issued by the govern- 
ment shall be retired and bank paper issued instead thereof, 
thus throwing upon the business interests of the country the 
duty of maintaining our credit money at a parity with gold. 
This scheme could no doubt be made practicable, and might be 
wise if there were abundant safeguards for the solvency of the 
bills to be issued by the banks. The serious objection to this 
scheme is that such bank paper might not prove solvent when 
great crises overtake the country. Almost any kind of money 
will do fairly well in prosperous times. It is only when a 
crisis comes that the solvency of the circulating medium is 
tested, and it is then that we are most in need of solvent money. 
It is very doubtfal whether any banking scheme has yet been 
suggested that has ample safeguards to secure the solvency of 
the bank paper. Any system of bank paper the solvency 
of which was secured beyond question would be preferable to 
the present system, but it is doubtful whether the nation will 
ever be satisfied with any system of banking that does not give 
us assurance of an absolutely solvent currency, and a currency 
good anywhere in America. 

It is submitted whether the silver certificate scheme would 
not be preferable to any banking scheme that left the slightest 
doubt as to the solvency of the paper to be issued by the banks. 

All paper money is based on credit, on confidence, and hence 
subject to distrust. This distrust is sure to come when there is 
a stringency. Even the government of the United States, with 
its magnificent credit and its unquestioned power to command 
all the marvelous resources of the nation to aid in meeting its 
obligations, and with an executive whose convictions, courage, 
and firmness were not called in question by its bitterest foes, 
was distrusted in the late crisis. Has any system of bank paper 
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been suggested that could command the confidence of the nation 
like the government has done and could do? Nothing short of 
a system that has the government credit behind it, just as our 
present national banks have, will probably be able to command 
implicit public confidence. 

In conclusion: Herbert Spencer says there is a vestige of 
truth in-every belief that has become general among large 
masses of mankind. 

No doubt there is a vestige of truth in the complaints made 
by the advocates of free silver coinage. It is probable that the 
demonetization of silver by European nations produced serious 
financial evils. It increased the demand for gold and caused a 
struggle among these nations for its acquisition to take the place 
of discarded silver. It contracted the volume of the world’s 
currency and increased the purchasing power of gold; it de- 
creased the price of the products of industry without a corre- 
sponding decrease in the amount of existing indebtedness. It, 
by contracting the volume of currency, afforded greater facili- 
ties to financial schemers to manipulate the money market, and 
no doubt has been one of the causes of the financial stringency 
that has for years afflicted Europe. 

America has not wholly escaped its baleful effects. As a nation 
we are heavily in debt. The stringency in Europe, the increased 
demand for gold, and failures in Australia and South America 
created active efforts on the part of European holders of Ameri- 
can securities to convert them into gold. This effort was esti- 
mated by the fear that our government might not be able to keep 
our credit money on a par with gold, or that it might determine, 
if the drain of gold increased and became persistent, to pay our 
coin obligations in silver—a measure which would have reduced 
us at once to a silver basis. 

To add to our misfortunes, the extravagant habits of our peo- 
ple led us to buy more than we sold, causing a balance of trade 
against us. There were also vast sums of money spent by Ameri- 
cans traveling in Europe. The result was a heavy and persist- 
ent drain of gold such as to embarrass the government, weaken 
confidence, and intensify hard times. 
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These are serious evils, evils that may have been brought about 
by a conspiracy among capitalists and gold-bugs. How can we 
remedy the evil? It does not follow that the United States 
should, without reference to existing conditions, and without the 
codperation of Europe, restore free coinage of silver 16 to 1. 
Nor would the fact that Congress in demonetizing silver in 1873 
may have been influenced by sinister motives justify such a 
measure. It might gratify feeling to reverse their action, but 
this is not a question of feeling. Had the free coinage statutes 
not been repealed, and had no provision been made for main- 
taining the parity of standard gold and silver, we no doubt would 
to-day be on a silver basis, standing side by side with Mexico. 
When we needed gold for foreign exchange or to pay gold debts, 
we would be compelled to buy it, probably paying two dollars 
of silver for one of gold. It is a significant fact that the en- 
lightened nations of the world have the gold standard. Can Amer- 
ica afford to use inferior money for its standard? Are we not able 
to have just as good money as other enlightened nations, or 
shall we allow England and Germany to monopolize the gold, 
while we find ourselves reduced to a silver basis? No doubt 
these great nations would be glad to have us adopt such a policy. 
It would place us at a disadvantage in the commercial world, 
and at the same time give them a good chance to get some of our 
present gold supply. 

Assuming that our currency needs reform, free coinage 16 to 1 
would not under existing conditions be reform, but revolution. 
In the discussion of reform measures, all present conditions must 
be clearly apprehended and firmly held in mind. To justify the 
measure proposed by the 16 to 1 advocates, they must be able 
to demonstrate that their proposed silver dollar will circulate 
side by side with the gold dollar. It will require a great change 
to restore silver to its former value, and thus assure such result. 
What power can be invoked to achieve this result? Will the 
legal tender quality of the silver dollar possess the power? This 
quality does not attach beyond our own territory. 

Is there some magic power in the ratio of 16 to 1% If so, 
what is it? What is the purpose of a ratio where a double 
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standard is established? It is to make the standard silver and 
the standard gold dollar each equal in commercial value to the 
other and thus secure their circulation together. If there was 
no difference in the commercial value of the two metals, no 
ratio would be needed. If it made no difference as to the value 
of the metal in each of these standard dollars, no ratio would be 
needed. The sole purpose of a ratio is to equalize the commer- 
cial value of these dollars. Without such equality there can be 
no double standard in actual operation. 

When, in the past, Congress undertook to establish a double 
standard, the important thing was to fix a ratio; that is, to de- 
termine how much metal should be put into each dollar—gold 
and silver. On what basis was the ratio fixed? Commercial 
value, nothing else. The inquiry was, What is the relative 
commercial value of the two metals? Having ascertained that 
sixteen ounces of silver were worth one of gold, the ratio was 
fixed 16 to 1. 

It is now proposed to again establish a double standard. 
What shall the ratio be? Unprejudiced people would suppose 
that there could be no discussion as to the basis of this ratio. 
That the only inquiry should be, what is the relative commer- 
cial value of the two metals, and then fix the ratio accordingly. 
But the friends of free silver coinage say, ‘‘No! fix the old 
ratio, 16 to 1.”’ 

They ignore all change in conditions, all facts however patent, 
and proceed on abstract theories that find their only support in 
mere sentiment. A double standard on such a basis would be 
inevitable failure signalized by disaster. 

May we expect the statute which establishes free silver coin- 
age to develop a power that will restore silver to its ancient 
value? If the statute develops a power that can raise a half 
dollar’s worth of silver, measured by the gold standard, to a 
dollar’s worth, why not raise twenty-five cents’ worth to a dol- 
lar’s worth? And if the object is to have cheap money to 
pay debts, why not get abundance of it when it is so easy to 
get? 

Will the increased demand for silver caused by free coinage 
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have the effect to raise silver to its ancient value? If demand is 
the thing needed, then the causes of increase in demand must be 
coextensive with the causes of former decline. Such causes will 
revive and be operated when the nations of Europe that discarded 
it restore it, and when silver production falls back to its former 
status as compared with gold. 

The nation is not ready to adopt free coinage on the basis 
proposed until these assurances can be given. Mere assertion 
will not satisfy it. Reference to the workings of a double 
standard under conditions wholly different will not satisfy it. 
Denunciation of gold gamblers will not satisfy it. There must 
be a demonstration, a deduction of plain, cold logic, unin- 
fluenced by sentiment, prejudice, or feeling. If the currency 
system was now in such desperate condition that a change could 
not make it worse, then revolutionary measures would be justi- 
fied, but it is not. ; 

Those who propose sudden and radical changes must be able 
to demonstrate that their remedy will improve and not imperil 
the financial situation. Till then let us make haste slowly. 

H. H. TRIMBLE. 

















THE BENEFIT TO WOMEN OF SUFFRAGE RIGHTS. 
VARIOUS OPINIONS. 


HE question is exceedingly hard to answer. When we see 

the illiterate foreigner voting upon measures which he can- 

not possibly understand, yet which woman, without the right of 
suffrage, is taxed to support ; when we consider the grave moral 
wrongs (as the age of consent and kindred evils) which her 
right to vote would surely correct, it seems as though a woman 
could give but one answer to this question; yet in view of the 
single phase which your inquiry emphasizes, truth compels me 
to reply in the negative. Woman’s finer and truer sense of 
honor must necessarily become blunted by constant contact and 
consequent familiarity with the methods employed in modern 
politics, and in this she does but follow an inevitable law. 
Woman, where she has attained supremacy in savage nations, 
has not shown those traits of character so justly considered her 
pride and ornament among civilized and Christian peoples; in 
other words, she is largely what occupation and circumstances 
make her. Darwin in his fascinating study of secondary char- 
acteristics shows how the male bird in certain families has ob- 
tained his brighter plumage, greater courage, etc., solely 
through intensity of desire and constant exercise of these quali- 
fications as they gradually came to him—this is but the history 
of the human race; man intensifies the traits he brings into 
prominence, while unused characteristics weaken and languish. 
How can we, as women, escape this general law? No doubtour 
presence at the polls would benefit politics—for a time, but what 


would the end be? 
HARRIET A. MARSH, 


Principal Hancock School, Detroit. 





THE exercise of suffrage by woman will make her a better 
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member of society by affording (a) new educational opportuni- 
ties by opening a field, now closed to her, which is supposed to 
demand the deepest and best thought; (0) the enjoyment of a 
moral and political right at present denied to her ; (c) an oppor- 
tunity of doing good by improving the morals and manners of 
political life; (d) by abolishing a distinction which makes the 
lowest and most depraved man the political superior of the 
highest and noblest woman ; (e) by increasing her self-respect, 
self-control, self-reliance, and independence ; and (f) by giving 
her all the rights and privileges of citizenship, and thereby the 
power to oppose and even redress public wrongs and evils. 

It will make her a better wife, mother, and home-keeper by 
enabling her (a) to talk and act intelligently with her husband, 
sons, and grandsons upon affairs of city, state, and nation, thus 
making the home and not the club or bar-room the source of 
political feeling and action, and (5) to teach her children their 
political duties, to explain unto them the meaning of parties and 
legislation, to show them the mora! principles which underlie all 
politics and government, and to make them public spirited, patri- 
otic, and accomplished citizens. 

It will elevate her character and augment the sum total of up- 
lifting tendencies, by (a) broadening her knowledge and enlarg- 
ing her privileges, (b) extending her duties, (c) opening new 
fields for her moral activities, and (d) increasing her adaptation 
to the environment of her daily life. 

MARGHERITA ARLINA HAMM, 
Editor Woman's Department New York Mail and Express. 





IF we accept the scriptural account of woman’s position at 
the fall of our first parents, all arguments upon the equality of 
the sexes are fruitless. If we believe in the theory of evolution, 
it must be admitted that in the progress of civilization, except 
in sporadic cases, and at long intervals of time, woman has ad- 
vanced normally in her natural position as mother and home- 
maker. 


Bat within the last quarter of a century, in place of evolu- 
tion has come revolution. A most unphilosophical discontent 
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has arisen among women that they are women. They deny that 
their interest in home and children is lessened by the desire to 
assume the duties hitherto borne by men; but statistics show 
that of 1,486 graduates of English colleges for women, only 280, 
or a little more than one seventh, have married. 

The ‘‘new woman,’’ having found her wings, uses them in 
new fields, forgetting that the function of maternity cannot be 
relegated. Asa recent writer has tersely said, ‘“‘Women are 
not and never can be free. They are all under bonds to the new 
generation.”’ ° 

Whatever tends to the reversal of the order of nature will 
cause degeneracy in the home and in society. Whatever lessens 
the nobility of motherhood is a step backward in the progress of 
all that is for the betterment of mankind. 

DEMIES T. 8. DENISON, 
Member Patria Club, New York. 





I Do not feel sufficiently sure of my convictions to put any- 
thing in shape, but a strong feeling possesses me that the tender, 
womanly qualities are not conserved when one must of necessity 
assume sometimes an aggressive attitude in the world. [If all 
women could study the philosophy of Froebel and become ab- 
sorbed in work for children, I think full scope would be offered 
for all activities and:for the development of the ewige weiblich. 

Lucy WHEELOCK, Boston. 





THIS question has been asked, but it seems to me hardly per- 
tinent to the issue. The right of women to vote, from my 
standpoint, is one of common justice. Woman has an interest 
in, and an inherent right to, the ballot, because by it men are 
elected to office who make the laws which she must obey. They 
make public improvements and vote taxes on her property, 
which she must pay, without any voice therein. They can de- 
clare war and force her husband and sons into the army and her 
protest avails nothing. She may become widowed and mother- 
less at the fiat of laws which she had no part in framing and 
have no redress. 
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Woman has a natural right to the enjoyment of her own earn- 
ings, yet in the District of Columbia, and in many of the states, 
the law takes it from her and gives it to her husband ; and in 
the event that her husband dies before her, it may go to her 
husband’s heirs if she has no issue by him, and leave her in 
want. This is also true of the common property earned by 
mutual toil in those states where there are no homestead rights. 

Woman is the natural guardian of her children, but her hus- 
band may will them away from her, and the law may deprive her 
of them even while in tender years. As the laws are now in force 
in most of the states a woman has no legal existence. Woman 
has a natural right to accumulate property by the learned pro- 
fessions or otherwise, to the pursuit of happiness and the emol- 
uments of office, but she is constantly beset with restrictions 
and hindrances on account of her sex. It is true that men, as a 
rule, are better than the laws, but why not make the laws just 
and equal for both sexes ? 

I do not suppose that the enfranchisement of women will 
either revolutionize the world or entirely substantiate the moral 
law. It was tried without deleterious results for seventeen years 
in Utah as a territory, and for several years in Washington. It 
has been tried in Kansas in municipal elections, and in several in- 
stances the entire control of municipalities have passed into 
the hands of the women with beneficent and salutary effect. 

Women have had the ballot for many years in the state of 
Wyoming, including the ballot for electors, and successive gov- 
ernors of that state have commended it. Women have also 
been sent as electors from that state to several nominating con- 
ventions. The women of Colorado have been voting on all ques- 
tions for the past two years, and two women are now sitting as 
members of her legislature. 

In the new state of Utah women go into the primaries and as- 
sist in making the nominations, and one of her new senators, the 
Hon. Frank Cannon, says: ‘It is their desire that every state 
in the Union shall now admit women to the ballot.’’ The ex- 
periment seems to have been fairly tried, so that it should not at 
this day seem to be an innovation. 
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The effect thus far of increasing the responsibility of women 
by imposing upon them the affairs of state has been an increased 
desire to acquire knowledge, to inform themselves on parlia- 
mentary and municipal laws, and to have these studies intro- 
duced into schools and women’s clubs. 

As criminal statistics show that the average of criminals is 
about one woman to twenty men, the list of criminals is more 
likely to be diminished than increased by putting the ballot in 
the hands of women. Heretofore women have hardly known 
the letter of the law, to say nothing of its spirit, so far as either 
crime or property is concerned. The girl of the past has been 
educated for matrimony instead of citizenship. 

The question should be, not what the result will be—results 
are with God—but is it right? Is woman a natural person, and 
as such entitled to equal rights with men ? 

Betva A. Lookwoop, 
Washington, D. C. 





As long as the ballot is the only outward sign that has any 
potency of expression for an individual, inherent belief, women 
without this right of franchise are mere ciphers in politics; they 
are taxed without representation, they have the proceeds of 
their property voted away for the payment of public debts, 
contracted without their consent, and often in a manner exactly 
in opposition to their conscientious convictions of what is right 
or just. 

As an illustration of this latter statement, women who advo- 
cate that all war should be abolished object to the payment of 
any sum that is taken for military taxes ; and women who advo- 
cate that prohibition should be enforced are strongly adverse to 
being taxed to sustain the salaries of hired officials for the 
criminal prosecutions of those whom “‘license’’ has made 
drunkards. 

A bright young woman lawyer in New York not long ago 
said: ‘‘As women have not the ballot, all the legal rights 
that they may possess are in the form of a license, and, there- 
fore, revocable at will.’’ The right to decide what the law 
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shall be is greater than any revoking that the law can grant. 

It may justly be argued that the reason that women should 
have the ballot is that such has been, and still continues to be, 
the law in the majority of states, that, had it not been for the 
chivalrous concessions conceded to them by men, in exact oppo- 
sition to the written law, the position of women would have 
been quite as pitiable as that of the slave of the South before 
the shackles were stricken off. 

In the District of Columbia, under the shadow of the Capitol, 
on whose dome is the Statue of Liberty (in the form of a woman) 
holding the scales of justice, the law is such that the father 
alone is recognized as the natural guardian of the children, and 
he has the power, by his will, that is indisputable (as far as the 
law is concerned), to give away even an unborn child to an 
entire stranger, in utter disregard to the divine right of mother- 
hood, and the right that every child has to enjoy the love and 
the devotion of the one being in the world who for his sake 
approaches near the river of death ; and whose love is the ever 
acknowledged highest type of human affection. In the plan of 
redemption has not motherhood approached nearer to divinity 
and made the womanhood of humanity have a higher claim than 
the other half of the human race can ever justly aver to be their 
own ? . 

One of Christ’s last sayings on the cross was a message of 
solicitude for the care of his mother, consigning her to the 
guardianship of his beloved disciple John. 

O strange inconsistency! the objection is often made as a 
reason why women should not vote that by so doing they would 
neglect the duties of wifehood and of motherhood, and yet, 
while this is being said, there are thirty-six states in the Union 
where the women are tacitly avowed, by the letter of the law, to 
be incompetent, to such an extent that they are not able to have 
the charge of their own children, and do not even own the little 
ones that God Almighty (by making them mothers) has con- 
signed to them, thus giving them one of the highest missions on 
earth—namely, the care of children. There are only eight 
states in the United States where mothers, by the law, are 
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recognized as the joint guardians with the fathers of their 
children. 

Be we Americans, boasting our liberty, and suffer such things? 

To show the insecure tenure by which women, as a disfran- 
chised class, hold any rights whatever, an illustration can be 
given in New York State, where, in 1863, through the plead- 
ings of women suffragists, a law was passed, by the male vote, 
whereby a father could not give away his child without the con- 
sent of the mother. In 1875 a provision was substituted by 
which the father could give the child to whomsoever he pleased, 
even before its birth. Three years ago this was again changed 
to its original status. 

The law of the Hindoos, allowing infants to be thrown in the 
Ganges, to be devoured by the alligators, is not more cruel ! 
This latter custom was practiced in the darkness of heathen- 
dom ; the former in the light of the illuminated intelligence of 
Christendom. There is an additional claim made, why women 
should not vote, that the polls are too corrupt places for women 
to visit as they would thus be contaminated by blending with 
the associations needed for the casting of their votes. 

I would ask, must women go there to exercise the right of 
franchise? Cannot places be adapted to them that are separate? 
and cannot these be established where all the environments of 
the most cultured refinement predominate ? 

Women vote now in their social organizations, without con- 
tamination, can they not exercise the same function in the 
exercise of political franchise without any serious detriment ? 

Women are most efficient clerks in offices. There are but few 
professions or vocations where they have not already entered 
and given the greatest satisfaction ; and they stand the peers of 
men in all save the ballot. It is worthy of note that women, in 
places of trust, are seldom found to be defaulters, and they 
exercise much more patience than men. In the four states 
where women have the franchise it is an acknowledged fact 
- that they have lost none of their refinement. In Kansas they 
have been voting upon all municipal questions for nine years. 
In Colorado they have had full suffrage for three years. They 
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are admitted to the primaries and two women are members of 
the legislature. In Wyoming they have had the ballot for 
twenty-seven years. In Kansas, as the proof of the beneficial 
effect that woman has on the civil administration, when she is 
trusted with power, it is shown that, in one of the towns where 
there was a woman mayor the city was at once externally 
cleaned and morally reconstructed. Liquor saloons were ban- 
ished, licenses were not granted, and every other evil that the 
enforcement of law could expunge was thus most summarily 
exorcised. 

Women who are desirous of doing good can only (until the 
ballot is given them) temporize with evil, and implore legisla- 
tors to introduce ‘‘ memorials,’ ‘ bills,’’ and ‘‘ resolutions ’’ for 
them in Congress. 

They can, in the mean time, see their sisters of humanity 
working at starvation prices for syndicates who make it possible 
for Hood’s poem of ‘Stitch, stitch, stitch’? to be daily 
enacted, and yet they are powerless to help them. Many of the 
victims go down in the maelstrom of life who by these oppress- 
ive conditions are driven to suicide, destitution, or something 
worse. 

Seventy-five thousand women in New York City alone are 
working for less than $3.00 per week, out of which they support 
themselves, and sometimes others of their family. If women 
had the ballot they could control such matters by at least giving 
an outward sign of their intense disapprobation that such condi- 
tions should exist in this glorious republic. They could, with 
their vote, have some influence in the management of municipal 
affairs, so that the lives of helpless women would not thus be 
crushed out by syndicates composed of heartless monopolists. 
The Juggernaut car of plutocracy would cease to crush under its 
wheels the principles of true democracy and the brotherhood of 
humanity. 

It is argued that women will neglect their homes if given the 
ballot. Does it take so long to drop a vote that this unfortunate . 
state of affairs in domestic economy would ensue ? 

Does it take men such a length of time to go and deposit their 
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votes that they neglect their counting house, their stock ex- 
change, their factory, or their workshop? Oh, no, the wheels of 
activity rotate just as smoothly on election day as they do on 
others, and why? The spiritis gladdened with the song of free- 
dom, and the humblest man feels his importance as a compo- 
nent part of the so-called ‘‘ body politic’? when he casts his 
vote in the ballot-box. 

There is in every one an inherent love of liberty, a satisfying 
consciousness of the unit power that makes him one of this 
great consensus of public opinion, which is evidenced each time 
one has a right to vote. 

The ballot power is a lever so mighty that it sways the desti- 
nies of nations, and any one who does not possess itis only a 
cipher in the government of the nation in which he lives. 

The humblest, most uneducated, and most degraded of men 
have, in nearly all the United States, what is denied to the most 
intelligent, most highly educated, most capable public-spirited 
or philanthropic women—in fact, women are now ranked, ac- 
cording to law, with criminals, idiots, lunatics, and Indians. I 
ask, and all women ask, is this right? It is a matter of some 
surprise to our sisters across the seas, who have enjoyed more 
municipal rights than the women of this country for many years 
and yet they hear this spoken of. as the land of freedom. 
Women in England had municipal suffrage in 1869, and six 
years later they had the same in Scotland. 

The municipal ballot has been conferred upon the women of 
Ireland and other parts of the British Empire from time to time 
until now, in that vast domain, there is scarcely a province or 
an island of the sea in which the right of women to vote at mu- 
nicipal elections is not recognized. The right to vote for mem- 
bers of the county councils and for elective offices, save the 
members of Parliament, has been given to women in the Isle of 
Man, New Zealand, and Australia. 

From New Zealand, from the pen of J. B. Connolly, United 
States consul at Auckland, comes this expression of his senti- 
ments in regard to the recent elections in New Zealand, in which 
women were allowed the privilege of voting. I quote his exact 
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words: ‘* The late election refutes the charges made by the op- 
ponents of female franchise that women are incapable, owing 
to their inexperience in political affairs, to exercise the privi- 
lege intelligently ; they have fully demonstrated their unmistak- 
able capacity in this respect beyond the possibility of a doubt 
by their keen appreciation of the issues involved and the sensi- 
ble discrimination they have displayed in their selection of can- 
didates.’’ 7 

Governor, Francis E. Warren of Wyoming said: ‘I have 
seen much of the workings of women suffrage; I have yet to 
hear of the first case of domestic discord therefrom.”’ 

Chief Justice Joseph W. Fisher gives this statement: ‘I 
have seen the effect of woman suffrage. Instead of encourag- 
ing fraud and corruption, it tends greatly to purify elections.’’ 

In 1879, Speaker of the House Hon. N. L. Andrews, a Demo- 
crat, ratified what the Republicans said before him, and pub- 
licly announced his opinions: ‘‘I came to the territory strongly 
prejudiced against woman suffrage. It has produced much good 
and no evil that I can discern. In my opinion, the reai health- 
giving remedy that would counteract political degeneracy would be 
the ballot in the hands of woman in every state and territory.’’ 

These are only some of the sentiments that could be appended 
to this article proving that women could be trusted with the 
right of franchise. 

I am not, however, arguing that all women are educated in 
brain and heart so that they would be righteous voters, but the 
same can be said concerning men. There should, in my estima- 
tion, be certain qualifications required before any one, man or 
woman, should wield such an important lever of good govern- 
ment as a VOTE, but the demands for both should be the same. 

Sex should not be the barrier that keeps women from the gift, 
and the sole qualification required of the genus masculine for 
the attainment of this privilege. 

There should be equal suffrage to all women as well as men. 

The Free Lance for Woman Suffrage says: ‘‘Is it not a start- 
ling fact that from the earliest times the human race has ad- 
mitted the qualification of woman to rule a state, but still pre- 
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tends to doubt her capacity of deciding questions of municipal 
or educational importance by a vote, or of holding minor offices? 
The British Empire, on whose vast possessions the sun never 
sets, is ruled by a woman whose mental gifts have left their im- 
print in the history of our time. Spain, to whom this country 
owes its discovery, and Holland, to whom our city of New York 
owes its origin, are both at the present time ruled by queen- 
regents, to whom those countries not only confide present cares 
of state, but also the education of their future sovereigns. To 
maintain, therefore, in our country of vaunted good education, 
that woman is unqualified to vote on questions involving her 
highest interests is the antithesis of our boasted freedom.’ 

Woman was last at the cross and first at the sepulcher. Christ 
said to her: ‘‘Go tell my brethren.’’ Women are most active 
in all ‘‘ reforms,’’ but will always labor under a disadvantage as 
to the accomplishment of all the good they desire by reason of 
their disfranchisement. 


Mary Frost ORMSBY. 











BIMETALLISM A COMPROMISE—IS IT A SOLUTION ? 


BY DANIEL STRANGE. 


N the midst of an era of activity, enterprise, and industry 
such as the world has never before known, with inventions 
and appliances for the production of wealth which surpass 
the tales of Aladdin’s lamp, with such a conquest of the forces 
of nature as exceeds the dreams of the wildest visionary, after 
. such an era of profound peace and production as was never be- 
fore known, when we ought to be rolling in a wealth of luxuri- 
ous acquisition, we find an almost universal complaint that the 
times are sadly out of joint. Without magnifying the ills or 
elaborating the complaints, it is sufficient to say that nearly all 
are agreed there is something wrong with modern monetary sys- 
tems. Within the last quarter of a century many of the lead- 
ing nations have modified or changed their systems with results 
which are now the subject of serious controversy. It is generally 
conceded that the very wealthy are now gaining in wealth more 
rapidly than ever before, and this, too, at the expense of the in- 
dustrial classes. It is often charged that the wealthy seek to enact 
or perpetuate laws that aid this result. It is charged that the mod- 
ern legal monetary changes are adding enormously to the gains 
of the millionaire money changers. Bimetallism in some form is 
the declared hope of nearly all who speak or write upon the sub- 
ject. While monometallism is the present practice of nearly every 
nation ; that is, they are basing their values upon gold alone or, 
as is the case of a very few inferior nations, upon silver alone ; 
but no nation is at the present time basing values upon both, or 
using both under free coinage or like restrictions on both. 


BIMETALLISM BY INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT 


is the dream of many and the hope of some. Its possibility and 
its desirability are generally conceded by economists, but that 
the leading nations of the world, with all their conservatism, 
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can be led to adopt it in time to bring relief to the present gen- 
eration can scarcely be hoped. 


BIMETALLISM UPON A GOLD BASIS 


is the desire of some. To this it is objected that it is practically 
gold monometallism with all its disadvantages and none of the 
advantages of true bimetallism. It is even argued that it is 
more expensive and less satisfactory than simple gold mono- 
metallism, since all values are based upon gold, and the use of 
silver for token dollars is believed by many to be a simple waste 
of material. If dollars are to be issued by the government 
which depend for their value entirely upon the government’s 
ability and determination to redeem them or receive them as 
equivalent to gold, it does seem a useless waste to put fifty cents’ 
worth of material in the thing when a fiftieth part of a cent in 
material would answer every purpose to which it can be put as 
money. 

Money, we were taught, has several functions. Chief among 
them it is a mediwm of exchange and a measure of values. If 
the former were once the most important it can scarcely 
be so regarded now. With so many cheaper and better substi- 
tutes, as bills, checks, drafts, orders, credits, etc., money is no 
longer used as the medium of exchange except in a very small 
percentage of our business transactions, and if the money of the 
world should be quadrupled, we should simply use four times as 
much in each transaction where it is used, or write our checks 
for four times as large a sum; so as a medium of exchange 
nothing would be gained thereby ; but it is as a measure of values, 
and especially of deferred payments, that money is all impor- 
tant, and this function of money overshadows all else, and either 
compels justice or the grossest injustice in all deferred pay- 
ments. It is charged that 

GOLD 


alone has ceased to be an equitable measure of values because its 
production no longer keeps pace with the production of com- 
modities, and its own value is rapidly appreciating. Numerous 
and extensive tables have been prepared by able statisticians 
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showing the relation of gold to all products of toil and labor in 
its many applications. Conclusions are not unanimous save in 
this: All agree that upon a gold’ basis we pay upon an obliga- 
tion of ten years ago much more in commodities than the equiva- 
lent of what was borrowed, but if compared with labor, gold has 
maintained a comparatively constant ratio. Adam Smith is 
often quoted as saying that labor, rather than commodities, is 
the ultimate standard of equity. But he wrote one hundred 
years ago, when manual labor was almost the only force in pro- 
duction. Horse power was scarcely utilized and steam and 
electricity were unknown. To-day twenty per cent only of the 
price of manufactures is paid for labor. The balance is due to 
machinery, while by superior appliances it is claimed the 
efficiency of labor is multiplied by every number from two t to 
one hundred. Why, then, if I gave my note ten years ago for 
$100, the equivalent of a light work horse, of 100 bushels of 
wheat, of four barrels of sugar, of 1,200 yards of calico; why, 
I say, should I now be required by a new monetary system to 
pay $100, the equivalent of three horses, of 200 bushels of 
wheat, of twelve barrels of sugar, or of 2,500 yards of calico? 
The only answer the goldite can attempt is because the $100 is 
still the equivalent of 100 days’ labor the same as before. But 
we do not pay our debts directly by days’ works, but by the the 
sale ) of our products. “Neither does our creditor want his money 
to to buy labor, but to buy commodities, or in the exceptional 
case he does want to buy labor. But the 100 days’ labor he now 
buys is from two to 100 times more efficient than 100° days’ 
work a score of y ears ago. Why give ive to the fo the lender of money, 
who has done nothing t to bring’: A the improved TOCesSeS, 
the entire benefit from their use? Would not he be abundantly, 
li berally paid if we ve dividé this difference somewhere, and pay 
him a half more in commodities and a third less in labor? Cer- 
tain it is that this constantly accelerating payment in commodi- 
ties, which the debtor has of late years been compelled to pay, 
has had a tendency to check industry, to discourage enterprise, to 
compel idleness, to impoverish debtors, and to enrich unjustly 
long-time creditors. The appreciation of gold as compared with 
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commodities is not denied by any. Compared with commodi- 
ties silver has been much more stable. The depreciation of sil- 
ver is pointed to to prove its unfitness as a measure of values, 
but it is only by comparing with gold that its depreciation is 
apparent. And may it not be that the divergence between the 
two is due fully as much to the abnormal appreciation of gold? 
It is often claimed that the depreciation of silver since 1870 is 
due to the enormous quantity mined. That such is not the case 

is abundantly proved by the following table : 

[Reprinted from the Coinage Laws of the United States, 1792 to 1894. 
See United States Senate Report No. 235, page 442. The figures for 


1661-1882, both years inclusive, are Soetbeer’s; those of 1882-1891 are 
from the reports of the director of the mint. ] 


Mean Annual Ratio of Ratio of 

——Product.——.._ Silverto Value 

Gold. Silver. Gold. Gold to 

Period. Kilos. Kilos. (Weight.) Silver. 

1661-1680... . . 9,260 337,000 36.4 15. 

1681-1700... .. 10,7 341,900 21.8 14.97 
Evoe-avao. . ... 355,600 27.7 15.21 
ol. ee 19,080 431,200 22.6 15.08 
1741-1760... .. 24,610 533,145 21.7 14.75 
1761-1780. . . . . 20,705 652,710 31.5 14.78 
1781-1800... .. 17,790 879,060 49.4 15.09 
1801-1810... .. 17,778 894,150 50.3 15.61 
1811-1820. .... 11,445 540,770 47.2 15.51 
1821-1830. . . . . 14,216 460,560 32.4 15.80 
1831-1840. . . . . 20,289 596,450 29.4 15.75 
1841-1850... . . 54,759 780,415 14.8 15.83 
1851-1855. . 2. . 193,288 886,115 4.4 15.41 
1856-1860. . . . . 201,7 904,990 4.5 15.29 
1861-1865. . . . . 185,057 1,101,150 5.9 15.41 
1866-1870... .. 185,026 1,339,085 6.9 15.50 
1871-1875... .. 173,904 1,969,425 11.3 15.98 
I a ack Sr 165,956 2,323,779 14.0 17.88 
See 179,445 2,388,612 13.3 17.22 
Re ee - 185,847 2,551,364 13.7 17.94 
NE ik oe So 167,807 2,507,507 15.0 18.40 
ors 163,515 2,479,998 15.2 18.05 
Ae 158,864 2,592,639 16.3 18.16. 
2 rae 148,475 2,769, 18.6 18.19 
Se ere 144,727 2,746,123 19.0 18.64 
= Ss ak 153,193 2,788,727 18.2 18.57 
4 See 159,289 2,993,805 18.8 19.41 
ESS ERS 159,741 2,902,471 18.2 20.78 
Gaia 159,155 2,990,398 18.8 21.18 
ie 159,809 3,888,606 21.2 21.99 
See 185,809 3,901,809 21.0 22.09 
MA. 6 ha aS 181,256 4,180,532 23.1 19.76 
ee 189,82 4,479,649 23.6 20.92 
June, 1893 (average). ........... 18.6 30.18 


[The ratio here given is the commercial ratio, not the coinage ratio.] 
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It is thus seen that for 190 years, from 1660 to 1850, we pro- 
duced about thirty tons of silver to one of gold, or 3,485,470 
kilos of gold to 103,335,750 of silver, or in value two dollars in 
silver to one of gold, while the ratio remained nearly constant. 
Then for twenty years, from 1850 to 1870, we produced three 
dollars in gold to one in silver, or by weight 3,826,105 kilos of 
gold to 21,156,700 of silver, only five and one half to one in 
weight, and still no marked fluctuation in their ratio of value. 
While since 1870 in twenty-one years we have produced of gold 
3,531,732 kilos and of silver 57,832,209, i. e., by weight sixteen — 
and one third times more of silver, but by bullion value a little 
more of gold than of silver, while their ratio of value has 
changed as never before and now stands at about 32 to 1. 

Can any one doubt that this is due primarily to the demone- 
tization of silver, and to the fact that the leading nations have 
ceased to coin it, thus putting a double burden upon gold, in- 
creasing the demand for it, and doubling its value as compared 
with silver or other commodities ? 


BIMETALLISM ON A SILVER BASIS. 


Thousands demand that our laws shall offer free coinage to 
both gold and silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, making both full 
legal tender, and call this bimetallism, although the more intelli- 
gent of them are aware that it would result in deporting our 
gold and leaving us upon a par with Mexico with a silver basis 
only. They know that no man would take $10,000 in gold bul- 
lion to the mint to have it coined if he could sell it and buy sil- 
ver to coin more than 10,000 legal tender dollars, or having it 
already coined, they know no man would use his gold as money 
if he could sell it for more than its money value. They ignore 
the fact that all recent indebtedness is contracted upon the pres- 
ent basis and they would work the grossest injustice by making 
legal payment with dollars which they habitually boast shall be 
the equivalent of but a bushel of wheat. Laboring men clamor 
for it, forgetting that their labor contracts now call for the best 
of dollars, and under the new régime their money would buy but 
half as much. Insured men and savings-bank and building and 
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loan depositors ask for the change, forgetting that every dollar 
they collect will be less valuable than now. Farmers demand it 
because it will advance prices, but they forget that all other 
prices advance long before farm products take an upward turn, 
forgetting that when all values become finally adjusted they 
gained nothing but the handling of two inconvenient dollars 
where they now handle one. Men owing mortgages past due 
clamor for it, thinking they can more easily make payment, 
forgetting that thereby they offer the strongest possible provo- 
cation to the immediate foreclosure before the cheaper money 
shall be forthcoming. Thoughtless men ask it, saying we call 
for both gold and silver, forgetting we tried it for eighty years 
and never had but one metal at.a time and that always the 
cheapest. Inflationists demand it, thinking thereby we shall 
have two dollars where we now have one, forgetting that its 
first effect will be to contract our currency by the whole amount 
of our present gold and gold certificates, a larger amount than 
the present capacity of our mints could coin of silver in fifteen 
years. Silver men demand it, saying ‘‘if gold can’t take care 
of itself let it go,’’ forgetting that wealthy men will take 
care of the gold and leave us with naught to care for. Debtors 
ask for it to give them an unfair advantage, forgetting that 
nearly every law ever enacted to give advantage to debtors has 
been turned against them, having an opposite effect from that 
intended. Small tradesmen ask for it, knowing it will work 
rapid fluctuations in prices, but forgetting that with fluctuations 
in price, if they are not the first to suffer, they are the first to 
go to the wall. Wrong men ask for it, saying, ‘“‘they have taken 
the advantage of us for twenty-five years, and now we want a 
chance to get even,’’ forgetting that they who have been in 
position to take advantage of them from fluctuations in cur- 
rency are still in position to take a double advantage of them 
again. Poor men ask for it, forgetting Daniel Webster’s as- 
surance that of all devices for cheating the poor and the labor- 
ing men there is none so efficient as a fluctuating currency. 
Others demand it, knowing that a silver basis will nominally 
give us twice as much money for all we sell as now, but for- 
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getting the inevitable contraction that must first precipitate such 
a@ panic as America has never yet known. 

Where then is the escape from a constantly appreciating basis 
working constant injustice or a rapid unsettling of values with 
violent injustice? May it not be found, where truth is ever 
found, midway between the extremes? Is it not to be found ina 


REAL BIMETALLISM, 


which may be established by our nation without waiting for any 
other? Why not make gold and silver jointly the basis of all 
values, treating both metals alike, discriminating against neither, 
and insuring the use of both at all times, as both together are 
subject to less fluctuations at all times than either separately? 
Coin both upon precisely the same conditions for whosoever 
brings both to the mint. Let the government lead in the policy 
of paying both, half and half, on all her obligations to pay 
‘‘eoin of present weight and fineness,’ and whenever she re- 
ceives coin receive both metals, half and half. Enact that the 
legal tender in the payment of all debts shall be gold and silver, 
half and half (allowing for little variations from this in making 
change), or United States notes or certificates which are them- 
selves redeemable in coin, half and half. 


EQUITY 


would be more nearly established by this than by any other plan 
yet suggested. A large proportion of our indebtedness, national, 
municipal, or individual, was incurred upon a basis of value 
vastly below that in which we would pay. All obligations in 
‘‘coin of present weight and fineness’? were understood to be 
paid in the cheaper metal at our option. It has been the invari- 
able practice of individuals and of nations to pay in the 
cheaper. We did pay in the cheaper while gold remained the 
cheaper and would without doubt have changed to silver when 
it became cheaper in 1876 if it had not been that, in some way, 
the silver dollar was unknown to our laws for five years, from 
1873 to 1878. So eminent a goldite as Secretary Carlisle is re- 
ported to have said he believed it would have been a better 
policy from the first to pay in the cheaper metal, although he 
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thinks it would be disastrous to make that change at this time. 
Abundant equity, in fact, great liberality, will be shown those 
early creditors if the balance of those long-time obligations are 
paid half in each metal or its equivalent. Millions of other ob- 
ligations have been incurred upon a gold basis of nearly its 
present value, but not with the pledge or agreement that the 
basis shall be forever appreciating and the obligation forever in- 
creasing. Fluctuations in value from the adoption of the new 
seheme can be neither great nor rapid, and it is believed it will 
offer a more equitable payment than any other yet suggested. 
Not the least merit of the proposed scheme is its 


PRACTICABILITY. 


Its adoption could occasion not a flutter or ripple in our busi- 
ness transactions. No recoinage or calling in of money is neces- 
sary, and no hoarding of gold or paying with a cheaper money is 
possible. Every dollar in circulation would continue in circula- 
tion and still be ‘‘ good as any other dollar.’’ Gold and silver 
certificates could be received as their equivalents in coin and 
cancelled and coin certificates issued in their stead. Any one 
taking bullion to the mint could receive certificates therefor and 
government could coin and retain the coin, holding for ultimate 
redemption as large a percentage as is thought necessary. We 
now have in this country and in the world, and are producing 
annually about sixteen times as much silver as gold by weight or 
by value, half and half. The adoption of this scheme would oc- 
casion a less demand for gold bullion and a greater demand for 
silver and tend to bring their bullion value to a parity, but for 
this we care but little. When coined their parity is absolute 
and by requiring the bullion dealer to bring half of each to the 
mint, justice is done alike to all producers. Has not this 
scheme all the advantages claimed for either the gold basis or 
the alternating basis without the disadvantages and inequities of 
either ? 
DANIEL STRANGE. 











LIMITATIONS OF POLITICAL PARTIES. 


BY WILLIAM B. CHISHOLM. 


F there is one thing above another which the average poli- 
tician has confidence in, it is the permanence of his party’s 
existence, and codrdinately therewith the necessity of such ex- 
istence. We have seen parties exalted and practically deified 
by their very loyal adherents until the most independent of us 
are apt to feel at times a sense of loneliness in such independ- 
ence. One gets to regard party organization and discipline as 
something of almost miraculous meaning. The churchman 
places it almost side by side with his breviary or prayer-book. 
The merchant balances his accounts and the chances of party 
success almost in the same thought. The feeling, always intense 
with very many, enters even into family circles, to say nothing 
of ordinary social intercourse in neighborhoods. There are 
some men who consider their party as sacred as the Constitution, 
the Union, and the flag. Nowhere on earth is party feeling 
stronger than in this, or ‘‘these,’’ United States ; and as an apt 
illustration of its intensity and bitterness I have but to note that 
the two adjectives which I have just quoted—poor little, inof- 
fensive, peaceful things !—have been supposed in the connection 
in which I have just used them to mark the essential difference 
in thought and temper between the Republican and Democratic 
parties respectively—just as the printer capitalized the N of 
‘* Nation,’’ or adhered to his beloved ‘‘lower case,’’ according 
as he was setting up for a Republican or Democratic office. 

I do not wish here to make any invidious distinctions in favor 
of either of these great parties, for it is not at all necessary to 
the object in my mind, and in fact might be prejudicial. The 
idea is simply this: that neither of these two great parties, nor 
any which may subsequently arise on the ruins of either, will 
ever be able to hold or greatly hamper the independent vote ; 
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and further to emphasize, if such emphasis be needed, the fact 
that this independent vote is the country’s greatest possible 
safeguard. 

This postulate will be accepted by many as a thing of axio- 
matic truth, so why the use of argument? But it is the melan- 
choly experience of too many that what we accept in theory we 
do not always vigorously fight for in practice, and, as a matter 
of fact, the tyranny of party opinion and party constraint was 
never stronger in this country than at the present time, when 
the independent vote seems most determined to assert itself. 
There is a numerous class of men—very good men, most of them 
—who'seem determined to carry the axioms of ordinary business 
into politics and to set facts before ideas. Accustomed to sys- 
tem in business, they respect anything that has the air and 
appearance of a system in politics. To these therefore the cam- 
paign headquarters, the names of the parties and of the leading 
men—old political hacks, perhaps—the badges, brass bands, and 
. Other paraphernalia of the early struggle, have a loftier meaning 
than the ideas involved themselves, and they readily subscribe 
to the doctrine that to the victors belong the spoils. Ont of 
such material it is very hard to make independent voters, and I 
do not know that the game would be worth the candle. Yet it 
is well to understand them and see them as they are, in order 
that we may the better work on those who are not thus hide- 
bound ; for independence in politics is what we emphatically 
need. 

The regular partisan is not necessarily a man of obscure or 
undetermined convictions on cardinal theories. He may be an 
ultra-protectionist or an out-and-out free trader—a ‘‘ gold-bug’’ 
or ‘‘silverite’’ of virulent type. Perhaps most frequently he is, 
although this extreme quality of opinion is none the more to his 
credit except in so far as it may seem to indicate a certain kind 
of political honesty and sincerity of devotion. But first of all, 
taken with reference to his attitude in ward or township affairs, 
he is a firm believer in practical politics. He will vote for the 
nominees straight through just as if he were obeying a legislative 
or congressional caucus mandate. Besides this he accepts party 
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ideas and decisions as an ultimate rule of faith and practice, and 
carries the tone and feeling of the caucus or the primary into his 
daily political habit of thought. Such a man has great rever- 
ence for the dictum of party chiefs and regards such men, es- 
pecially if they be particularly successful, very much as the 
peasant of European lands looks up to king or noble. This per- 
sonal hero-worship is a strong American trait, and while it has 
its romantic and chivalrous side it has a burlesque and indeed 
grotesque side also—that unreasoning idolatry which exalts 
frequently mediocre, perhaps corrupt men, to the plane of high 
political eminence. 

The practical politician looks to immediate results and is ter- 
ribly downcast over defeat. The man who votes from conviction 
and independently has sufficient faith in the justice of his cause 
to believe that it will ultimately triumph, but whether it is des- 
tined to triumph in his day or not, and whether it is destined 
to triumph at all, it is the path which he should pursue, 
for in this country we imperatively need ideals rather than 
special men, and we need the exercise of the highest aims and 
the play of the highest motives in politics. 

I do not believe in this shibboleth of universal political cor- 
ruption. Itis not so. Our politicians are not all hopelessly 
corrupt; in fact, there are very few comparatively who come 
under this category. Water rises as high as its own level, and 
to admit that we are like Diogenes hunting with a candle for an 
honest man in politics is to admit practically that we could not 
fill the bill if we offered our own selves in the breach. If our 
neighbors who run for office are all rascals, the likelihood is 
that we have some of the undesirable quality also. For this 
reason I would deprecate that tiresome and monotonous cry of 
political corruption to which so many give such credulous as- 
sent. We shall not purify politics by fighting windmills or as- 
suming Pecksiffian airs. What we do need is to form our own 
opinions and vote on them in each and every instance fearlessly 
and faithfully as long as God shall give us strength to go to the 
polls. And to this intent we must study—not merely long tire- 
some tables of the tariff, or of gold and silver statistics and 
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theories as the signs of the times—the general conclusions ad- 
duced by terse and vigorous editorial and magazine critics—and 
also to hear the spoken words of intelligent and thoughtful men 
in our own communities. Of course there cannot be a separate 
ticket at the polls for every hue and shade of political diver- 
gence from the standards of the two great parties. From my 
point of view, for one, we shall do more effective work this fall 
by voting for one or the other of these, because it is likely that 
unless the election is thrown into the House of Representatives 
one or the other of these parties will clearly decide the issue 
and a vote for a third or fourth party is apt to be practically no 
vote at'all except as an additional encouragement. Besides, the 
issues of the tariff or of a further revision and of monometal- 
lism or bimetallism are up in this campaign, and these are mo- 
mentous business issues. 

This independent vote is medicine that each of these great 
parties needs and needs badly. Just so surely as you reward 
either at the polls in a national election by a large majority 
you will live to regret it. They act as if the minority had 
no rights, and let this be set down as almost gospel truth— 
that the business of the independent contingent is to look out, 
among other things, for the rights of this very minority. What 
is a minority to-day is a majority to-morrow, and as we have no 
means in our constitution of appealing directly to the country at 
any great crisis, but must for a year or two or more let the vir- 
tual minority rule, so we must be up and ready with our votes to 
make that minority a majority at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity if we think it has swung around again to the right. 
What a grand thing it is to thus vote—not at the dictation of a - 
few self-constituted bosses, but in each case as one’s conscience 
and political judgment dictate. It is that spirit and practice 
which shall twine new bays of moral victory around the blue 
field and bright stars and gleaming stripes of our glorious flag. 
Let us not be weary in such well-doing. The independent vote 
is the greatest safeguard of the honor and success of the United 
States as earth’s greatest and noblest republic. 

WILLIAM B. CHISHOLM. 








AN AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STATESMANSHIP. 


BY W. T. TREDWAY, ESQ. 


O man requires more strength of mind, none a keener 
sight, than he who pilots the ship of state. Never has 
statesmanship been confronted with such difficult problems as at 
present. Never in the political world was there such a call for 
systematic study, thought, and investigation. 

The statesman’s responsibility is great ; his power for weal or 
woe to a nation incalculable. It does not require an opera-glass 
to see the part which he plays on the world’s stage. In the 
drama of state he is the hero or star-performer. His part well 
played may cover a multitude of defects in the minor characters ; 
poorly played, embarrasses all. Upon the shoulders of our 
statesmen rests the weight of this mighty nation. 

My plea, then, is in behalf of educated statesmen ; in behalf 
of a school of politics; in behalf of an institute of statesman- 
ship, in which law, ethics, and history, political economy and 
the science of government shall be given a more careful, pro- 
longed, and systematic study ; an institution in which men shall 
rise by their merit, and not by their trickery ; an institution 
which shall place our congressmen and representatives on a 
higher and more equal footing. 

The solution of difficult problems requires time and thought. 
It is a weakness of our form of government that we have to 
rely upon selfish private individuals for the solution of the great 
problems of state or be content with their extempore solution in 
Congress. The sessions of Congress are but the recital of local 
experiences and local wants. They are experiments with 
dangerous chemicals of which the majority of the experimenters 
have no previous knowledge. It requires a term or two for 
members to fit themselves for making laws. How much time 
aud money are thus annually frittered away. Congress is not 
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the place for experiments. Respect for law lies in its stability. 
Its frequent change is suicidal to itself, a bane to humanity. 
The forced and hurried enactment is too frequently followed by 
the speedy repeal. 

It is impossible for water to rise above its source. If we 
would have an educated nation, we must set the example at 
headquarters. The great boons to humanity have ever been the 
offspring of scientific investigation and thought. And if it has 
solved such mirabile dictu problems in other fields, why not focus 
its light in some of the great problems of state, which as a 
nation we must solve soon or never ? 

Governments seem never to have grasped the maxim that “‘an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.’’ If millions of 
dollars can be spent annually in support of a standing army and 
navy, why can we not expediently spend a few dollars in an 
institute of statesmanship? What might have been the con- 
dition of this country to-day but for the West Point drill of 
Ulysses S. Grant? His was a drill for emergencies in time of 
war. There are emergencies in the political arena which must 
be fonght ‘‘out on this line if it takes all summer.’’ Nowhere 
is ‘‘a little knowledge”’ such ‘‘a dangerous thing’’ as in our 
statesmen. Their order of intelligence, though fair, is not up to 
the attainable. The law-maker must be able to meet the 
demands of this striding age; and, by his sagacity, the emer- 
gencies of the future. Our forefathers had only the plain 
arithmetic of government ; we have the algebra; but the future 
American statesman will have the integral calculus. ‘‘Coming 
events cast their shadows’’; now we have a complication, an 
overlapping of shadows ; in short, a camera obscura, in which the 
western sun is painting some dreadful pictures. The people of 
the lower Mississippi, when they hear of heavy rainfalls at the 
source of that great stream, take every precaution to save them- 
selves and their property from the inundation to follow. The 
governmental stream is flowing smoothly, but its waters are 
already discolored by heavy rains in the uplands. The flood is 
coming. The question is, shall we build levees; or shall we, in 
American haste to get rich, forget the rising waters and 
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suddenly be washed out into mid-ocean—there to sink as so 
many nations of the past? 

Statesmanship must be a vocation, not an avocation. We 
must have thinkers in government, as well as workers in other 
spheres. Is it urged that such an institution would lead to 
class legislation? How can it be worse to have the rule of the 
educated than that of the unscrupulous wealthy? Would it lead 
to the centralization of power? How can we approach nearer to 
an oligarchy than at present, when a few shrewd and reélected 
statesmen take the lead and the initiates follow? There is a 
point in the political compass where the plutarchy and the 
oligarchy join. Toward this point we are tending. 

No; if a man can add ten years to the efficiency of his life’s 
work by a college education ; if the lawyer, the minister, or the 
physician can accomplish more and do it better by taking a 
special postgraduate course, why cannot the powers of states- 
manship be enhanced by a special study? The theological sem- 
inary, the medical college, and the law school ennobled and 
purified their respective professions, and sounded the death 
knell to impostors, quacks, and shysters. A parallel institute of 
statesmanship would bring about a much-needed reformation in 
politics. It would ennoble the profession and make it attractive 
to more talented and able men. It would give us better public 
servants ; we would need fewer of them and could pay them 
better. It would give us more unity of policy, fewer changes in 
law, and more respect for it; more assurance and less stag- 
nation in business circles. Labor and capital would shake 
hands, liberty and law would be wedded, strikes, riots, and 
mobs would give headings to chapters of history instead of lead- 
ers in the daily press. It would ring out corruption and ring 
in an era of prosperity and contentment such as no age or race 
has ever seen. Such an institution would bind the North and 
the South, the East and the West, by cords never to be broken. 
It would inspire patriotism, loyalty to rulers, and every public 
virtue. It would be the ineffable glory of our own land, the 
admiration of the world. 


W. T. TREDWAY. 




















CIVIL SERVICE REFORM IN ITS BEARINGS UPON THE 
INTERESTS OF WORKINGMEN. 


BY HERBERT WELSH. 


HEN Mazzini, the great Italian patriot, addressed the 
workingmen of his country in 1844 he chose as the title 

of his essay ‘‘The Duties of Man,’’ in sharp antithesis to the 

great cry which heralded the French Revolution—‘‘The Rights 

of Man.’’ No reformer, certainly, was more sensitive than he 
to the rights of man, in the recognition of which liberty was 
cradled, but with true religious intuition he perceived that 

rights were an empty possession even to the freest of us, unless 
the heart that rejoiced in them was alive to the obligations they 
conferred, unless the mind which discerned and demanded them 
humbly recognized them as the mother of duties. Mazzini 
pointed out to his fellow countrymen how barren to the world 
had been the possession of rights gained by the Revolution, 

where the advance was followed by no recognition of duties to 
one’s self and one’s fellows. The recognition of individual rights 
must be followed by a universal obligation. He appealed to his 
hearers with a breadth and simplicity which must have at once 
erased the line which separates the workingman from man, and 
have reached the hearts of his hearers at a bound, for the heart 
leaps artificial dividing-lines. ‘‘I intend to speak to you accord- 
ing to the dictates of my heart,’’ he said, ‘‘ of the holiest things 
we know—of God, of humanity, of the fatherland, and the fam- 
ily.”’ And so in speaking to-day to workingmen of the appeal 
which civil service reform should make to them, I do it with these 
four great human relationships enumerated by Mazzini firm in 
my mind : God, humanity, the fatherland, and family. But not 
so much to workingmen as men of a separate and distinct class 
do I speak, as to them as members of the great human family. 
This nobler point of view will not exclude the consideration of 
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those especial ways in which civil service reform is of peculiar 
benefit to wage-earners. ; 

The true American workingman and the true American, of 
whatever trade or work in life he be, are one in this, that both 
desire the full benefits of American institutions, both wish to see 
the government of the United States stand for liberty, for 
equal laws, under which men may not be tempted to change 
their conceptions of God as a just and loving Father, of human- 
ity as the great family of mankind, in which some day may be 
realized the idea of universal brotherhood, and under which the 
family may become a holy and true relationship, the fountain of 
domestic virtue, the support of the state, which I for one be- 
lieve that it was ordained to be. Weare one, workingman and 
other man, in desiring that America shall be a nation in which 
these ideas that appeal to all hearts shall be nurtured and have 
sway. I take it that the real American workingman will be 
quite content if the government under which we live be honest 
and true, if it truly be guided by great principles of liberty and 
justice to rich and poor alike, to obtain which its great founders 
gave their life, and to preserve its entirety and its integrity, to 
prevent a rupture that would have been fatal to the realization 
of its ideals, its saviors of thirty years back shed their patriot 
blood. 

If I mistake not, at the bottom of industrial discontent, whose 
mutterings and moanings create at times vague uneasiness and 
concern in the business of the country, flashing out into revolt, 
showing fierce tooth and claw, as at Homestead or Chicago, is 
the feeling that there exists to-day some dangerous dislocation 
between a real Christianity and American political ideals on the 
one hand, and existing American Christianity and existing poli- 
tics on the other. A more or less vague idea exists in the minds 
of American workingmen that capital and wealth have influence 
with the political machinery of the country, with legislatures 
and executives, that plain citizens do not possess ; that monopo- 
lies and great corporations can by corrupt and dishonest meth- 
ods so control the conditions of wealth-getting that enormous 
and unjust profits often accrue to them, which are out of all 
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proportion to their merits, and with total disregard of the rights 
of those who are dependent upon their pleasure for daily bread. 
The workingman feels that more and more is capital organizing 
itself into trusts and monopolies, by which the necessaries and 
the luxuries of life are put at a price which will bring enormous 
wealth to the beneficiaries of the monopoly and a corresponding 
heavy burden upon the people. Believing this, is it to be won- 
dered at that the American workingmen organize in self-defense, 
and that they form trades unions and labor organizations of 
various kinds, for operations, offensive and defensive, against 
those whom they believe to be hostile or indifferent to their 
liberties and their rights? Or is it marvelous that the method 
by which the workingman defends himself against corporate 
enemies should often lack in wisdom, that it should be some- 
times violent or even criminal ; therein being akin in spirit to 
the methods which have been more than once adopted by his 
opponents? Truly the workingman would be much less than 
human if he never shared in human folly. The question for the 
American citizen to ask, as he witnesses the growth of this 
gigantic conflict, should not be, ‘“‘Is the American workingman 
always justifiable in his choice of weapons?’’—he is by no 
means so; we know that neither he nor his foe is always 
scrupulous in this regard—but ‘‘Has he any just ground of 
complaint?’’ If so, let us, who have had especial time for 
thought and study of these questions, show him if we know any 
rational, safe means for reaching the root of the trouble. 

To those American workingmen who care to know, I make 
the plainest possible confession of my political faith, the simplest 
statement of those principles and methods which are wholly 
American in spirit, and which need especially to be enunciated 
and practiced at this crisis, principles of which we all have 
equal need for the preservation of our rights, for the right- 
working of the great national institutions which we enjoy by 
inheritance. 

This is the era in the United States of a great movement to 
secure honest and sound administration. This era began when 
the Civil War closed ; when it will end we cannot say—not, at 
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least, until what we seek be attained. But that the agitation for 
sound administration, observable throughout the country, is 
spreading and strengthening, we feel assured. What we want to 
secure is a perfectly sound political fabric, not a rotten, worm- 
eaten one which will not bear the strain of the fierce storms that 
may come upon it. In our legislatures, national, state, munici- 
pal, we need honest and wise men; men faithful to the people 
who elected them; not corrupt or foolish men who can be 
bought by the highest bidder or who change their course with 
every wind. We need strong men in power, so that American 
institutions may resist the attacks made upon them by those 
tempted to lawlessness in times of civil commotion, who think 
they see in law, which should be their protection, and in the 
representatives of law, enemies to liberty and instruments of 
oppression. At these supposed enemies they would strike with 
blind and savage fury. With such anarchists the American 
workingman has neither part nor lot, for his wages and welfare 
depend upon stable capital and public security. These cannot 
even exist where the red flag floats. Law, liberty, and security 
are the indispensable conditions of commercial prosperity, and 
commercial timidity and commercial disaster touch with their 
blight the wage-earner first. His sails are struck first and 
fiercest by the ill-wind of financial storm. But there is another 
form of anarchy with which we, as a nation, are much more 
likely to be threatened than that which shouts its challenge to 
our civilization from ignorant and imbruted minds, and for the 
most part in foreign tongues. The anarchy which threw its 
bombs at the police in Chicago seems but juvenile, malicious 
mischief compared to that which pictured its purpose and 
methods in the famous, or infamous, oil monopoly of Cleveland, 
by immoral and illegal secret compact with great railways con- 
trolling the highways from the oil regions to the markets of the 
world, stifling an industry on which the prosperity of communi- 
ties rested, driving towns and cities to desperation, in gaining 
for itself such wealth as imagination can scarcely compute. The 
oil monopoly, with its merciless destruction of industry in that 
especial department of business, is but an example of numerous 
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other monopolies which tend to pursue similar purposes by sim- 
ilar methods in every branch of business. Their wealth is so 
great, running up into untold millions, their advance is so re- 
morseless, uncontrolled by conscience or scruple, that laws, leg- 
islatures, courts, colleges, and church are threatened by them. I 
ask not alone workingmen, but all men who believe in the un- 
reserved application of moral principle, of justice, and righteous- 
ness to all affairs of life, whether the republic has faced so 
strong an enemy since slavery fell, if, indeed, in that institution 
she faced one so dangerous? Examine the evidence piled up in 
the reports of state and federal investigating committees, of the 
practices and results of the great monopolies—whisky trusts, oil 
trusts, and the like—which has been so effectively marshaled in 
a recent notable publication, Lloyd’s ‘‘ Wealth Versus Common- 
wealth,’’ and tell me whether in this shameless and audacious 
history we have not sufficient evidence of a force for evil in the 
present business world which in subtle sagacity, in breadth of 
operations, in the ramifications of its influence, and in the in- 
fernal splendor of its designs, is truly an industrial Lucifer of 
the first magnitude. It stands to-day as the most astute and ma- 
jestic enemy of the republic, already subjecting our institutions 
to their severest test, as it is testing the gold of an individual and 
national character by the severest analysis in its fiery crucible. 
It has debauched our politics from the primary to the Senate. 
It has so long had our legislatures in its pay that their servility 
has ceased to astonish us. It has swayed our courts, and its 
shadow still rests upon some of them. Its operations have in- 
fused moral malaria into the atmosphere of our entire business 
world, making men listless and nerveless in the presence of 
crimes which, if committed by individuals or in other spheres of 
life, would have roused them to swift activity. But recently we 
have seen the demand for investigation of corruption charged 
upon a member of the Senate of the United States voted down 
under the influence of one great trust; we bave seen in that 
body party interests betrayed openly and shamelessly under the 
influence of another, exciting apparently but little public indig- 
nation. Turn to nearly any of the great cities of the country— 
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to New York, Chicago, to Philadelphia, New Orleans, Balti- 
more, or others—and you will find the most flagrant violations 
of all rules of honesty and sound government plotted, executed, 
and persisted in by a corrupt combination of great corporations, 
great monopolies, and a political machine manned by mercenary 
politicians and commanded by mercenary bosses. We see cor- 
rupt councilmen and aldermen, corrupt police departments, ill- 
enforced or unenforced laws, places of prostitution and liquor 
saloons, in known alliance with the very authorities that should 
suppress them. We see public franchises of enormous value 
sold for a song, or given away, to these corporations by men 
whom we know to be their creatures, bought with their money. 
Many of these monopolies have a curious illusive double nature : 
they play the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde réle to perfection. Often 
their presidents and directors are our leading and influential 
men, prominent in our best society, in our churches, trustees of 
our hospitals, colleges, and charities. But they have a man, or 
men, well adapted for the purely practical part of their business, 
who know how to ‘‘see’’ to good purpose legislators and coun- 
cilmen who have legislative favors to grant. These prominent 
railroad men, these captains of industry, do not believe in mix- 
ing politics and religion, nor do they believe in allowing their 
ministers to mix religion with politics. They believe in what 
they call ‘‘a pure Gospel,’’ which means impure politics. They 
do not believe in the simple application of ethics to daily busi- 
ness and political life. If our colleges will not teach such appli- 
cation rigorously, if they will not question the methods by 
which much of their patrons’ wealth has been obtained, they 
will enormously endow institutions of learning; if the pulpit 
will keep silence upon the eccentricities and irregularities of 
their business methods, they will endow churches and support 
charities by liberal gifts, and send their ministers and their fam- 
ilies on excursions at home or abroad. If cities and society 
will courteously receive them and not look too curiously at the 
foundations of their fortunes, they will raise statues to great 
men, enrich art galleries, and beautify parks ; and in all, per- 
haps, but one vital respect play the part of the generous pa- 
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tron and citizen. Anarchy means confusion, chaos, unrepressed 
violation of law, the overturning of law. Is not, then, this 
conspiracy between corrupt business and corrupt politics, not- 
withstanding its elegant veneer, a death’s head hidden beneath 
gems? Is not this to the impartial judgment—anarchy!? Is it 
not, moreover, the most potent provoker of the conventional 
anarchy with which we are so familiar? Have not wage-earn- 
ers, workingmen, and all other true Americans reason to fear 
it? Is there any David, with shepherd’s sling and smooth stone 
out of the brook, who dare meet this Goliatht I believe that 
such a champion will be found in civil service reform. 

I believe that the spirit of civil service reform, and its practi- 
cal application to our politics by reasonable methods, will prove 
the most effectual corrective for the evils of which we complain. 
Civil service reform is the name which covers a great principle; 
that principle is honesty and sound sense in the use of non- 
political appointive offices. Civil service reform rules are the 
embodiment of that principle in politics. Civil service re- 
formers ask a very simple thing: that every non-political 
appointive office in the Union, whether in the federal, state, or 
municipal service, should be filled in accordance with principles 
of rigid honesty. This reform asserts that all such offices are 
not concerned with carrying out party policy, but only with an 
honest and efficient performance of duty in the interest of the 
entire body of citizens for whom that duty is done. To effect 
this purpose, these reformers say, a proper and reasonable test 
should be applied to every applicant for such office ; which test 
should be open and competitive and fitted to show whether the 
applicant really possessed the required qualifications or not. 
Thus, for example, to a person seeking a position, the duties of 
which were astronomical in their nature, questions in astronomy 
and mathematics would be applied. Whereas to one seeking a 
humble position, we will suppose in the labor service of a great 
city, would be given the most simple and rudimentary form of 
examination possible; an examination, possibly, which would 
not embrace any form of book learning, even writing, but 
which would simply relate to the applicant’s physical strength, 
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his experience, and his character. Such an examination might 
give the applicant a certain preference over others if he had 
served his country in the army or navy, and if he had a family 
to support. I mention these differences in the character of ex- 
aminations to show their complete adaptability to differing 
circumstances, and to meet the criticism often made that they 
cannot really test practical fitness. Persons who have passed 
such an examination at the hands of an impartial commission, 
whether national, state, or municipal, would then have their 
names registered on a list called the eligible list—the list from 
which men may be chosen—then the appointing officer, whether 
the head of a great national department or the head of a city 
bureau, when he had a vacant place to be filled, would have the 
right to choose one from the three highest names on this list to 
fill it. Then, if for any reason the person chosen, after due 
trial, proved unsuited to his work, he would be removed and 
the next on the list substituted, and so on until the right man 
was found. See how simple and reasonable this plan is, how 
wide its application, how great the advantages flowing from it ! 
First, it affords an orderly and systematic way of doing business, 
instead of a disorderly, slipshod way ; second, it relieves the 
appointing officer of the intolerable pressure for appointment to 
which he is subjected by a crowd of importunate, and often per- 
fectly unsuitable, office-seekers; third, and most important of 
all, it stops the greatest source of political corruption. We know 
how great this pressure often is at Washington, upon the begin- 
ning of a new administration, so that the president and his 
cabinet are nearly distracted by it. They have no time for 
their real duties. Under the tyranny of this selfish system, 
these, the highest executive officers of the government, whose 
time and energies should be devoted to the consideration 
of the serious national problems which confront them—dques- 
tions of finance, of administration, of foreign policy—have 
been obliged to fritter away much of their time in the ignoble 
and corrupting practice of dispensing offices; and to do this, 
moreover, under conditions which usually forbid any full 
inquiry into the rival claim of applicants; compelling a 
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favorable decision mainly by clamor or by force of partisan 
service. Do you not see how this system is not alone foolish 
and unsatisfactory, but that it is at the bottom false and dis- 
honest? Its falseness and dishonesty infused themselves into 
the entire fabric of American politics, not in one sphere 
alone, but in all. Honest men, men who have strict ideas re- 
garding public duty and public work, have been more and more 
put to a disadvantage by it. They have found the public 
service distasteful to them, and, indeed, that it was becoming 
harder and harder to enter it. Proper protection and rewards 
are not held out to duty; the sacrifice of conscience, char- 
acter, and independence is too great under the spoils system. 
Reasonable and honorable party organizations, honorable and 
inspiring party leadership, such as were observable in the early 
days of the republic, give way to the unscrupulous machine, 
the unscrupulous boss. These were the conditions, these the 
men that naturally invited the alliance of great trusts and mo- 
nopolies, whose gigantic operations and enormous fortunes, 
often swiftly and dishonorably gained, have alarmed thoughtful 
men. It was the existence of such evils as these, that had buried 
their roots deep in the soil of the spoils system, drawing their 
main power and sustenance from it, that led, some twenty-five 
years ago, Mr. George William Curtis, the purest of American 
patriots, and with him a corporal’s guard of like-minded men, 
drawn from both parties and from different states, to become ag- 
gressive champions of civil service reform. Their weapon 
against this giant of corruption was apparently as insignificant 
as the sling of the Hebrew youth. They said simply, make 
American government perfectly honest in its beginnings, and it 
will become honest in its ends. Lessen the chanees for bad men 
to control politics by stopping their control of spoils, and good 
men, finding their work both more inviting and easier to per- 
form, will begin to make their wholesome influence felt in pub- 
lic life. Make the machinery which creates executives and leg- 
islatures, by controlling nominations, true and right, and cor- 
ruption will of necessity be driven out of executive chambers 
and legislative halls. Remove from the itching fingers of the 
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political boss the great bribery chest which contains approxi- 
mately 200,000 salaried federal offices—not counting the vast 
number of state and municipal offices—and we shall largely 
destroy his power for evil. We shall cut off the motive power 
which drives his machine. 

Through long years of popular indifference and misunder- 
standing, and in the face of contempt, ridicule, and of the open 
and secret opposition of politicians, Mr. Cartis and hi= friends 
fought the good fight. A Federal Civil Service Bill was passed, 
a@ commission to superintend the details of its enforcement was 
created. Group after group of appointive offices were brought 
under the restraining sway of the law. These offices were res- 
cued from the brutal ravage of political spoilsmen and restored 
to the honorable possession of the entire people. Offices are 
ceasing to be coin in the purses of powerful senators, of party 
bosses, to be thrown to a relative, a favorite, or a vassal: under 
fair competition they have become open to the use of all. 
To-day approximately 82,000 out of the 200,000 federal ap- 
pointive offices are covered by the civil service rules. It is 
but a question of time, and of not very long time, when the en- 
tire number will be covered, and when one of the most serious 
elements of the corruption of American politics will no longer 
exist. I ask every thoughtfal, intelligent workingman if that is 
not a consideration that he, and every other lover of country, 
must desire ? 

But civil service reform has another application which is only 
now beginning to be seriously considered. 

Our great American cities, in which, for various causes not 
necessary now to discuss, vast populations are centering, where 
wealth, intelligence, enterprise, commerce, and manufactures, 
the homes of the rich and the poor, are focused, most need 
civil service reform. Here every question affecting human 
life and happiness—questions of sanitation, of sewerage, of 
water supply, of transportation, of public parks and libraries, 
of taxation, of the care of the poor—assume accentuated im- 
portance. To deal intelligently, honestly, and economically with 
these questions requires intelligence, honesty, and experience on 
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the part of the public men, the mayors, the heads of depart- 
ments to whom they are committed. Every citizen’s interests, 
his health, and his happiness, and that of those near and dear to 
him, are bound up in the right handling of these matters; but 
above all others will the workingman, the wage-earner, the man 
of slender means, of hand-to-mouth existence, be sensitive to 
the excellence or folly of the government of the great city in 
which he lives. A fewcents’ difference in his car fare may be 
sufficient to unbalance his small account at the end of the year. 
A very small rise in the rate of taxation, due to municipal ex- 
travagance, mismanagement, or dishonesty, will be keenly felt 
by him; while public advantages, such as free libraries, public 
parks, and the like, to the poor man mean much. The man of 
ample means is virtually independent of them. The sanitary 
conditions of the city, of which the rich man is measurably in- 
dependent, by his ability to go elsewhere during the summer, or 
obtain at all times a protection which is impossible to the poor 
man, to the latter are matters of vital import. But how is the 
city to be well governed if the boss and the machine control it, 
whose interests are selfish ; who, by an invariable law of their 
being, will be as selfish and dishonest in their government of the 
city as the relative indifference and partisanship of its citizens 
will permit? How can the city be well governed, I ask intelli- 
gent workingmen, whose interests in this question are the inter- 
ests of us all, only doubly, trebly accentuated, if the 10,000 or 
15,000 or 20,000 offices of the city are to be filled by boss and 
machine, not on proved merit, and held not for faithful per- 
formance of duty, but as partisan rewards? How, I ask sensible 
workingmen, can an intelligent and satisfactory city government 
be conducted on these corrupt and foolish lines? And for the 
folly of all this, for the pickings and stealings, the losses and 
blunders, for the costly, unfulfilled contracts, the man who pays 
most is the workingman. These were the principles which gave 
us the Tweed Ring in New York with its $15,000,000 to $17,- 
000,000 direct theft, its debauched judiciary, its carnival of 
spoils. It was the spoils system which made Tweed and his 
fellow conspirators possible. 
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Cannot the workingmen of America see how, for every good 
and honorable purpose which they have in view, their influence 
should be concentrated to establish this reform in all its practical 
details in the administrations of our great cities; in whose 
slums, in whose saloons, in whose brothels, in all those foes to 
the family life and welfare, the roots of corrupt politics find 
their nourishment? Let them insist upon the passage of a good 
civil service law in every state legislature, where one does not 
already exist. Let them apply it to every city in the state, that 
every smallest office may be removed from the curse of boss 
patronage, and so that it shall be filled by suitable test. See 
that a State Civil Service Commission exists in every state to 
superintend the practical application of the law—a commission 
with such men upon it as Theodore Roosevelt and his coadjutors 
and successors have proved themselves to be on the Federal 
Commission, honest, experienced, courageous men, who wil] see 
that under that law the humblest, least protected applicant gets 
his rights and a fair chance to show what is in him. See that 
every city of your state has the same great American principle 
of justice and fair play, as opposed to privilege, applied to its 
labor service, just as to-day is in successful operation in the city 
of Boston, in Cambridge and New Bedford, in New York and 
Brooklyn. The same labor system has won the approval of 
naval officers of high rank in the federal service. 

Let us set to work, then, promptly, practically, to correct the 
evils of our city government, as of our broader politics, at their 
source, remembering that ‘‘the corruption of the city is the 
menace of the state.’”? Let us, in approaching this great work, 
understand that even its details can best be mastered by 
taking first a broad view of its entirety. Let us rest our eyes, 
tired with watching only the complex machinery under our 
fingers, for a moment on the peaceful blue of a broad horizon! 
We must go to this great work of American political reform, 
catching the grand inspiration of its ultimate purpose. It is to 
make America strong for her future work—a larger work than 
we now surmise. As Mazzini, a weary exile in a foreign land, 
wrote, reminding the workingmen of Italy, we must not be con- 
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tent with asserting our rights; we must also remember that we 
have duties to perform—duties to God, to humanity, to the 
family, and to ourselves. I emphasize duty in antithesis to 
rights, not with the intention of trying to persuade any work- 
ingman within this land who asserts rights that he thinks have 
been withheld from him to refrain in all lawful ways from de- 
manding their recognition ; indeed, I have fully admitted in the 
opening part of this paper that I think wrongs of a most 
serious nature have been perpetrated by unscrupulous capital, 
acting in conjunction with unscrupulous political machines, on 
us all; wrongs which should be opened to the full light of day, 
carefully scrutinized, and fully righted. But I believe the most 
effective way to secure these rights and to cure these wrongs is 
to approach the whole question from the point of view of duty ; 
to recognize the wrong which is perpetrated upon our entire 
country, upon the humanity which it embraces. We must 
recognize evils, not as inflicted by one class upon another,. 
which will lead us to divide into warring and embittered 
factions, but we must regard them, if we would be both just and 
strong, as the product of bad men and bad methods, which do 
not spring from any one class, and which inflict their injury 
upon all men and upon a common country. Against an anarchy 
springing partly from beneath, from ignorant or perverse men, 
who would overthrow all law to obtain what they call their 
rights, and against that anarchy which comes from above, which 
would draw to itself all wealth by corrupting public life— 
against these twin foes of the republic we must unite, not in the 
spirit of hate, but of love and of duty, on the basis of un- 
corrupted law and sound political life, with the consciousness of 
a divine purpose guiding us and of an unselfish labor to per- 
form. Our keenest weapon in the conflict is the spirit of civil 
service reform, and its practical application throughout the 
range of our public service. Our battle-ground lies in the great 
cities of America. | 

HERBERT WELSH. 








THE CONDUCT OF THE CIVIC LIFE. 


BY LEWIS R. HARLEY, PH D. 


HE moral character of man manifested in the civic life is 

one of the most important subjects of contemplation for 
all persons interested in the temporal and spiritual welfare of 
mankind. The moral character of the individual finds an ex- 
pression in society and in the state. Man is just as responsible 
to the state for his civic conduct as he isto his Creator for 
the performance of his religious duties. If this great truth 
could only be impressed on all the millions over this broad land, 
political life would have a purer tone, and the mighty problems 
of municipal and national government would find an easy solu- 
tion. 

Man’s moral obligations to the state are inalienable. In war, 
every citizen is an enemy to the foreign foe, and although he 
does not buckle on the sword, the army is just as much his army 
as if he contended in the ranks; in peace, a thousand associa- 
tions and obligations hold him morally responsible for the wel- 
fare of the state. The justice of her laws, the administration of 
government, the spread of civilization, and the elevation of 
mankind are all hastened or retarded by the individual will. 

Among the greatest of all civic virtues, I would designate 
obedience to the laws. The law is about us everywhere, giving 
us security in walking on the street, and surrounding us like an 
armor of defense. It is invisible and yet in operation every- 
where. Whatever man touches, he brings under the domain 
of law; to obey its mandates is to place ourselves in 
harmonious relations with society and the state, and to win the 
confidence of the world in our political institutions. To make 
and obey laws is one of the highest duties of man. The noblest 
expression to commemorate the devotion of the faithful band of 
Leonidas at Thermopyle was: ‘‘Stranger, tell the Lacedemo- 
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nians that we lie here in obedience to their laws.’’ We, whose 
happy lot it is to be born in a free country, and joint heirs to 
the laws of liberty, should weigh well this inscription, for it 
conveys a lesson to every one who cherishes freedom and who 
loves the sacred institutions of his country. To make and obey 
laws is one of the highest duties of man. Every individual 
needs to adopt rules of private conduct to guide him in his ordi- 
nary duties. Washington and Jefferson adopted rules of this 
kind in their early life, and their careers are noble examples of 
lives conformed to wholesome rules. They were not carried 
away with every gust of passion, and yet they lived in stormy 
times. Their steadiness of character attracted their fellow 
countrymen, and their ascent to fame was rapid and honorable. 
I believe there is one vital defect in all moral instruction to-day. 
We are too apt to simply hold up the examples of historic 
heroes for the emulation of the youth. But I think that every 
youth should be urged to adopt and follow wholesome rules of 
conduct, instead of simply having visions of great men before 
him. He would soon acquire steady habits and system in his 
industry worth a fortune to him. If rules of private conduct 
are so important, how much greater is the value of general laws 
for the regulation of society and the state. Obedience to these 
laws is one of the highest prerogatives of reason. 

In his memorial oration in Philadelphia, in 1887, Justice Mil- 
ler of the United States Supreme Court said: ‘‘The Anglo- 
Saxon race, from whom we inherit so much that is valuable in 
our character, as well as our institutions, has been remarkable 
in all its history for a love of law and order. While other peo- 
ples, equally cultivated, have paid their devotion to the man in 
power, as representative of the law which he enforces, the 
English people and we, their descendants, have venerated the 
law itself, looking past its administrators, and giving our alle- 
giance and obedience to the principles which govern organized 
society. I but repeat the language of the Supreme Oourt of the 
United States when I say that in this country the law is su- 
preme. No man is so high as to be above the law. No officer 
of the government may disobey it with impunity. To this in- 
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born and native regard for law, as a governing power, we are 
largely indebted for the wonderful success and prosperity of our 
people, for the security of our rights ; and when the highest law 
to which we pay this homage is the Constitution of the United 
States, the history of the world has furnished no such wonder of 
@ prosperous, happy, civilized government. 

‘* Let me urge upon my fellow countrymen, and especially upon 
the rising generation of them, to examine with careful scrutiny 
all new theories of government, and of social life, and if they 
do not rest upon a foundation of veneration and respect for law 
as the bond of social existence, let them distrust them as inimi- 
cal to human happiness.’’ 

And yet disobedience to the laws is a frequent occurrence. Is 
not William Penn’s theory correct? Hesaid: ‘Governments, 
like clocks, go from the motion men give them, and as govern- 
ments are made and moved by men, so by them they are ruined, 
too. Wherefore, governments rather depend upon men than 
men upon governments. Let men be good, and the government 
cannot be bad; if it be ill, they will cure it. Butif men be 
bad, let the government be never so good, they will endeavor to 
warp and spoil to their turn.’’ 

It is equally important to correct wrong ideas of the organi- 
zation of society and the state. The toils and woes of the 
human species led men at a very early date to imagine a period 
when plenty rendered labor unnecessary, and universal content 
prevented contest and clash of private interests. Poets dwell 
with satisfaction upon this agreeable dream. The more trouble 
and misery and vice there were in the world, the more vividly 
was this state of pristine happiness depicted. But it was for- 
gotten that there is no ready-made happiness for man. He must 
gain by exertion and conquer all that is necessary for him. This 
golden dream of original happiness was coupled with another 
equally erroneous view. Man saw the perfect laws of nature on 
one hand, and the many real or supposed imperfections of human 
institutions on the other; it was concluded, therefore, that all was 
owing to his abandoning or counteracting nature. Such con- 
ditions led to Rousseau’s theories. But neither in the dreams of 
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the golden age nor in the speculations of Rousseau is to be 
found the panacea for the weakness in human institutions. It 
is to be found in the announcement of the great truth by Adam 
Smith, that labor is the source of all the nation’s wealth. This 
doctrine should be inscribed in every temple of learning and 
preached from every pulpit, for the parable of the ten talents 
justifies the statement that the curse of God rests upon the man 
who does not engage in honest toil. 

The hope of a higher plane of civic conduct lies to a great ex- 
tent in the American schools. And yet the public schools have 
omitted moral instruction, and devoted themselves to the 
intellectual side of life. This is the danger and the snare of our 
public schools. It is a common belief that morals cannot be 
taught in the schools without encroaching on sectarianism ; but 
this is an erroneous view. In the schools of which I have 
charge, I almost daily give moral instruction in some of the 
following subjects : the ethical nature of man, the character of a 
law, the moral basis of property, patriotism, the relation of 
right and obligation, ambition, education, obedience to the laws, 
etc. A few days ago, I gave a lesson on the moral basis of 
punishment by the state, and a world of thought opened to the 
students, who up to that time had an erroneous view of the 
nature of punishment. American education is sadly defective 
from the fact the schools send out a lot of boys who are 
about to become citizens, and who have not received a single 
lesson in civic virtues. It is true that most of our schools teach 
the pupils the Constitution of the United States, but a few 
questions and answers in government do not constitute instruc- 
tion in civic virtue and morality. The kind of instruction that 
I mean consists of a number of practical lessons, showing the 
moral basis of society, the moral nature of man, the basis of 
property, the nature of right and duty, and the elements of 
citizenship. Thousands of teachers are criminally guilty for 
neglecting this duty. We have endeavored to teach the chil- 
dren patriotism, by illustrating the height of our mountains, 
the length of our rivers, the broad expanse of our lakes, the 
majesty of our forests, the fertility of our prairies, our bound- 
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less wealth and population. But this is not true teaching of 
patriotism, for some of the most despotic nations of the world 
possessed all these sources of material wealth, and yet their star 
of glory has sunk below the horizon of time. To reach the 
ends that I suggest, it is necessary to look beyond literature, 
beyond art, beyond culture, into that domain which includes 
questions of government, questions of civic responsibility, how 
and why governments are made, how they can be kept pure, 
and how the various agencies can be regulated and controlled. 

The hope of a higher plane of civic conduct depends also 
upon religion carried into citizenship. Unless Christianity 
makes better citizens of those who enlist under its banner than 
are others, it has partly failed to accomplish its proper work 
among men. It is true, occasionally, many communities are 
affected with temporary spasms of political virtue, but it is as 
fickle and uncertain as the weather of an April day; and 
political virtue, like Christian virtue, is so apt to wander into 
forbidden paths and to become assimilated with the evil forces 
of corrupt society. 

Every citizen should have an ideal in mind for society. 
Never until some ideal takes possession of us can we have the 
most noble conduct of the civic life. Man must have some- 
thing to believe in, to love, to be loyal to, to fight for. Patrick 
Henry and James Otis plead for the ideal nation, and Washing- 
ton, Greene, Putnam, and Marion fought for it. "We to-day are 
living and working for an ideal nation, but how high is our 
ideal placed? When we think of it as becoming more and 
more a great organization bound together by human sympathies 
and interests, with a character to develop and a destiny to ful- 
fill, moving steadily forward, enlarging liberty, promoting hap- 
piness, and embracing all that the term humanity implies, then 
will we have an ideal to stimulate the loftiest patriotism and 
civic virtue. 


LEwIs R. HARLEY. 











THE CIVIC OUTLOOK. 


A department devoted to notes and comments concerning affairs of in- 
terest to intelligent and patriotic citizens. Communications relating 
to local and other efforts for the improvement of governmental and 
social conditions, on the part of individuals or Municipal Reform, 
Good Government Law and Order, and similar organizations, in- 
cluding ethical and rel efforts for the promotion of good citi- 
zenship, are pa * invited. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE ANNUAL MEETING OF TRUSTEES.—The 
OF CIVICS. eleventh annual meeting of the Institute’s 
trustees convened in Washington in one of 
the committee rooms of the United States Senate, Friday, May 8. 

Senator Hawley presided, occupying the chair made vacant by the 
death of the venerable ex-Justice William Strong of the United States 
Supreme Court, whose presence was greatly missed. Dr. George Brown 
Goode was delegated to prepare an appropriate memorial of Justice 
Strong for entry on the minutes of the board. 

Among those in attendance was Mrs. Mary 8S. Lockwood, editor of 
the American Monthly, the official organ of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, who is the first woman admitted to membership 
in the board, and who received a cordial greeting. 

Certain vacancies in the board by resolution were left open for the 
election of other representative women at an adjourned meeting. 

Elections to fill the places occupied by retiring members were pro- 
ceeded with, and the board as now constituted is as follows : 

Officers: Mr. Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller, United States Su- 
preme Court, chairman ; Cephas Brainerd, Esq., 47 Cedar Street, New 
York, vice-chairman ; Dr. Henry R. Waite, 388 Park Row, New York, 
secretary; Col. Charles H. Denison, 38 Park Row, New York, 
treasurer ; Dr. Cornelius N. Hoagland, 410 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., auditor. 

Executive Committee: W. H. DePuy, chairman; H. H. Adams, 
W. H. Arnoux, Cephas Brainerd, C. H. Denison, E. E. Hitchcock, C. 
N. Hoagland, H. R. Waite. 

Members—Term expiring 1899: Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller, 
LL. D., United States Supreme Court, Washington, D. C., elected 1889; 
J. M. Toner, M. D., 1445 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C., 
elected 1893 ; Hon. Oswald Ottendorfer, LL. D., Publisher Staats Zeit- 
ung, New York City, elected 1894; Hon. Joseph R. Hawley, LL. D., 
United States senator from Connecticut, Hartford, Conn., elected 
1887 ; Hon. Justin 8. Morrill, LL. D., United States senator from Ver- 
mont, Strafford, Vt., elected 1887 ; Hon. Ainsworth R. Spofford, LL. D. 
librarian of Congress, Washington, D. C., elected 1887 ; James Stokes, 
Esq., 47 Cedar Street, New York City, elected 1890; Charles H. Deni- 
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son, 388 Park Row, New York City, elected 1894; Judge William H. 
Arnoux, LL.D., 18 Wall Street, New York City, elected 1894; E. E. 
Hitchcock, 28 West Eighty-fifth Street, New York City, elected 1895. 

Term expiring 1898: Hon. E. B. Sherman, LL.D., Monadnock 
Building, Chicago, Ill., elected 1894; W. H. DePuy, D.D., LL.D., 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York, elected 1887 ; Merrill Edward Gates, Ph.D., 
LL.D., president Amherst College, Amherst, Mass, elected 1887; Rev. 
John F. Hurst, bishop M. E. Church, Washington D. C., elected 1895 ; 
Gen. Henry B. Carrington, LL.D., United States Army, Hyde Park, 
Mass., elected 1885 ; Col. Henry Herschel Adams, 177 Broadway, New 
York, elected 1895; Hon. James A. Beaver, LL.D., ex-governor of 
Pennsylvania, Bellefonte, Pa., elected 1892 ; Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
secretary National Municipal League, 514 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., elected 1895 ; Hon. Marriott Brosius, member Congress, Lancaster, 
Pa., elected 1892; Mrs. Mary 8S. Lockwood, editor American Magazine, 
Washington, D. C., elected 1895. 

Term expiring 1897: Hon. William Preston Johnston, LL.D., presi- 
dent Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La., elected 1886 ; 
Cephas Brainerd, Esq., 47 Cedar Street, New York City, elected 1890; 
George Brown Goode, Ph.D., LL.D., Washington, D. C., elected 1893 ; 
Hon. W. W. Scarborough, Cincinnati, O., elected 1888; Henry Fitch 
Blount, Esq.,‘‘ The Oaks,’’ Washington, D. C., elected 1893; Gen. Joseph 
Cabell Breckinridge, United States Army, Washington, D. C., elected 
1894; Henry Randall Waite, Ph.D., 38 Park Row, New York City, 
elected 1885; Cornelius N. Hoagland, M.D., 410 Clinton Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., elected 1894; Hon. J. L. M. Curry, LL.D., 1736 M 
Street, Washington, D. C., elected 1894. 

The report of the Institute’s president, Dr. Henry Randall Waite, 
was in substance as follows: 

The Institute, at the end of the eleventh year of its patriotic, and it 
may be added altruistic, activities, is permitted, notwithstanding the 
depressing effects of the long continued financial disturbances, to pre- 
sent, with a single exception, an encouraging report. The deficit 
which has been standing for some years has not been cancelled as ex- 
pected ; but it has been reduced from the amount of about $860 in July 
last to the sum of about $600 at this date; and this result, due to a vol- 
untary increase in their annual gifts on the part of the various mem- 
bers, has not prevented the expenditures necessary for the regular con- 
tinuance of the Institute’s activities. 

As has been true of every year since its foundation, the Institute’s 
opportunities for usefulness have been far in excess of the provisions 
for their improvement. 

The Department for the Extension of Studies and Activities Pro- 
motive of Good Citizenship has been directed as formerly by Mr, 
Hughes De C. Slater, with the assistance of Miss Anna Pierce, and the 
codperation of the well-known and widely circulated weekly periodi- 
cal, Public Opinion, which maintains a special department devoted to 
the promotion of the work of the Institute. More than forty of the 
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most distinguished of American writers on affairs of civics have 
codperated in giving usefulness to this department during the year, and 
their contributions to the literature of the subject have been widely 
copied and commented on by the press. The number of local organi- 
zations, such as Current Topic Clubs, Present Day Clubs, and other 
Civic Associations of youths and adults brought into codperation with 
the department, has increased to an encouraging extent. An indica- 
tion of the interest in civics which is being awakened through the In- 
stitute’s efforts in this direction is the issue, by the Current Topic Club, 
of the Anderson, Ind., high school, of a handsomely printed illustrated 
American Institute of Civics edition of the magazine published under 
its auspices. The contents were chiefly composed of exceedingly cred- 
itable original articles relating to affairs of government and citizenship, 
prepared by members of the high school. This is a particularly notable 
instance of numerous local undertakings in which both youths and 
adults have codperated with the Extension Department. 

In the Department of Educational Institutions, there has been no 
material change in the number (about 250) of higher institutions of 
learning in whose faculties representatives of the Institute (associate 
members of its faculty) are steadily and efficiently promoting ade- 
quate attention to studies essentially important in order to the right 
use, in civic affairs, of the powers and opportunities of educated Amer- 
icans. Through the efforts of one of the Institute’s trustees, Colonel 
Henry Herschel Adams, acting as Special Aide to the Commander in 
Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, a movement has been in- 
augurated which promises to secure the codperation of all veterans of 
the Civil War in efforts to promote greater attention to ‘‘ Instruction in 
Patriotism and Civics’ in public schools throughout the country. An 
increased number of public school officers and teachers has applied to 
the Institute for suggestions as to the best methods for efficient instruc- 
tion in civics, and the demand for addresses before schools and educa- 
tional assemblies by members of the Institute’s Corps of Lecturers has 
largely increased. 

In the Publication Department, the Institute’s efficient organ, THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIVICS, has represented its objects with an 
increasing degree of success, as evidenced by the commendatory words 
of Institute members, citizens generally, and (a matter of special en- 
couragement) the unqualified praise which the magazine has received 
from newspapers representing all parties. 

In the Department of Legislation and Christian Citizenship, mem- 
bers of the Institute have labored efficiently in the promotion of salu- 
tary legislation, the enforcement of wholesome laws, and the creating 
of the public sentiment necessary to the success of such labors. 

One of the features of the Institute’s work which has in a measure 
detracted from its ability to present a full summary of the results due 
to its efforts, is the fact that its members and others when incited to 
useful activities through its instrumentality often fail to report to the 
Institute the results of their efforts. 
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Many factors have contributed to the widely extended civic awaken- 
ing, and the correspondingly hopeful activities, now manifest in com- 
munities in every state. Without claiming an undue part in the pro- 
motion of these gratifying conditions, the Institute, whose unceasing 
labors for the promotion of precisely such conditions have for eleven 
years been put forth in numerous communities in every state, may 
justly be credited with having contributed more than any other one in- 
fluence to the present éxtended renaissance of public virtue and real 
patriotism. 

In the beginning of its work the Institute stood practically alone. 
No national or state efficiency of corresponding character was then in 
existence. Local organizations specially devoted to its objects were 
almost unknown. These facts in contrast with the facts of to-day are 
full of significance. The change is as encouraging as it is noteworthy ; 
and in the accomplishment of results already so incalculable in their 
importance, no one who is conversant with the facts will deny to this 
institution the large measure of credit so justly its due. 

While there are now numerous local and state and several national 
organizations, devoted to the realization of some of the specific ob- 
jects sought by the American Institute of Civics, it still retains its 
unique position as the only institutional undertaking of a national and 
permanent character, wholly devoted to the accomplishment of the ob- 
jects which led to its foundation. Other organizations with purposes 
more or less like its own have come and gone since its establishment. 
This will be true of many civic associations now full of usefulness, and 
which are not calculated to exist permanently. While these organiza- 
tions fulfill the purpose of the hour, and disappear, this institution has 
a sacred mission to the accomplishment of which it is, we may believe, 
divinely called, and to which it was intended to be, and let us hope 
will be, devoted for all time. 

The present number enrolled as members of the Institute’s Na- 
tional Body of Councilors, by whose coédperation its activities are car- 
ried on, is about 2,700. The members of the committee of this body 
appointed to codperate in special work in cities and towns, one for 
each, number nearly 400; the associate members of the Institute’s 
faculty, who are members of faculties in colleges, universities, and pro- 
fessional schools, number 248; the number of those who are enrolJled 
as members of the Institute’s National Corps of Lecturers is 238. 

All of the conditions attending the work of the Institute are hopeful. 
Its usefulness thus far has been great. Its opportunities for usefulness 
in the future are open and unlimited. 

It wants only the assurance of stability afforded by suitable endow- 
ments ; and to secure these it waits for that appreciation, by patriotic 
citizens of wealth, of the important place which it already occupies, 
and the more important place which it may occupy as one of the 
noblest of American institutions. 


Hon. Marriorr Brostvs, M. C., of the Institute’s Board of Trus- 
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tees, delivered an address at the fifteenth annual meeting of the Civil 
Service Reform Association of Pennsylvania, held April 16, in the 
rooms of the Lawyers’ Club, in the Betz Building, upon ‘‘The Rise, 
Progress, and Present State of the Merit System in the Civil Service of 
the United States.’’ The Rev. Dr. J. Andrews Harris presided. 

Congressman Brosius went back to the very beginning of civil 
service reform, which, he said, some writers found in Magna Charta. 
In the fourteenth century, he said, there were kept in a tower in 
London six horseshoes and sixty-one nails, which, by an ancient 
custom, the sheriffs of London were compelled to count when they 
were sworn into office. The ability to do so was regarded as proof of 
education sufficient for the office, as only an educated man could count 
up to sixty-one. Later on in the century an act of Parliament was 
passed providing that none should be made officers of the king for any 
gift, brokerage, favor, or affection, but upon desert. These are the 
historical beginnings of civil service reform among English-speaking 
people. 

‘The merit system in this country,’”’ said the speaker, ‘‘as well as in 
England, has developed according to the law of history. High level 
of political rectitude and official duty and purity prevailed in the 
United States for a generation after the government under the present 
constitution went into operation. For more than three quarters of a 
century little restrictive legislation was invoked to suppress the abuses 
and promote efficiency in the public service. In the early part of that 
period so high was the sense of official honor and rectitude, and such 
fidelity to duty was practiced in the conduct of public functions, that 
no legislative coercion was needed. 

“The present state of the civil service law and practice under it, 
while it is an immense improvement over former conditions, is not 
quite satisfactory. The portals of the civil service are well guarded. 
Over admissions to the service political influences can have little play. 
But once in the service, an employee is about as much subject to the 
caprice, the favor, or the vengeance of an appointing officer as he ever 
was under the spoils system. Of course, the motive for removals in 
order to appoint political or personal friends is greatly diminished by 
the fact that no one knows who will fill the vacancy, as he must be 
taken from the head of the eligible list, but there is still much room 
for abuse and injustice in the removals and reductions of faithful 
public servants by appointing officers who, for any reason, may have 
taken a dislike to appointees under them. 

‘‘ These abuses might be suppressed by some alterations in the exist- 
ing law, either by making them penal offenses or in giving to every 
discharged person the right to a hearing and an appeal to some impar- 
tial tribunal when he thinks injustice has been done him. When 
these alterations are made in the law our civil service system will be as 
near satisfactory as we can hope to have it, and if the executive, the 
civil service commissioners, and appointing officers will be as good as 
the law we will have asystem which will successfully guard the civil 
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service of the country and prevent any one gaining admission to it ex- 
cepting upon the passport of merit and oe worth.”’ 


Pror. E. P. BEmMIs, of the A. i. . oun of Lecturers, spoke before 
the students of Brown University, May 5, on ‘‘ Municipal Monopolies.” 

Professor Bemis said the idea prevails that monopolies are something 
odious, yet he did not think they were necessarily so. There might be 
some degree of odium attached to some of the methods of the monopo- 
list, where, for example, he tries to bribe the city council and to unduly 
control public opinion by muzzling the press. 

The question is, How shall we control these monopolies? The prob- 
lem cannot always be solved simply by suggesting public ownership. 
These different cases must be taken up and tried. by themselves. Com- 
petition has proven a failure as a means of regulating. The only 
competition that has been of any value is where it has been between 
electric lighting and gas companies, or some such case. The speaker 
said people were accustomed to praise competition as giving them 
better efficiency, developing new inventions and bringing to the 
service the best engineers and undertakers of business. But this is 
falling of its own weight. It is not, therefore, a question of public 
ownership. It is a question between monopoly in private hands and 
monopoly in public hands. The question can he considered in a 
narrower sense as a monopoly in public hands versus a regulated 
monopoly in private hands. 


WILzBuR F. Crarts, D.D., of the A. I. C. Corps of Lecturers, 
recently gave an address on ‘Citizenship from a Christian Stand- 
point’ before a large audience in Wheeling. ‘‘The powers that be,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ are ordained of God. Toa Christian nation that ought not 
to seem a new doctrine, but when Rev. Dr. W. J. Robinson stood with 
me in the Pennsylvania House of Representatives in defense of the 
state Sabbath law, and, with the solemnity of a bishop addressing a 
group of young ministers, reminded the legislators before him that 
they were civil ministers ‘ordained of God,’ called to serve him and 
humanity by applying the law of Christ to civil affairs, it was mani- 
festly to them, and even to some Christians present, a novel view of 
politics. 

‘When a United States senator declared that ‘ Politics owes no allegi- 
ance to the Decalogue and the Golden Rule,’ the indignant public 
retired him from politics to prove that the law of Christ had not been 
so retired. Many who think it unimportant to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the divine law in the national constitution, were out- 
raged by the denial of that supremacy. 

“One of the most serious perils of our republic is the neglect of politics 
by reputable and even Christian men, which is no doubt largely due to 
the fact that such men do not recognize that both patriotism and piety 
call them to the polls and primaries as loudly as patriotism ever called 
to war or piety to prayer. This neglect by Christians of political 
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duties is due partly to the preachers, who should brand as a vice 
neglect to vote, save in cases of conscience. 

“‘As to specific political issues, a preacher should aim not at cowardly 
neutrality but at judicial impartiality, discussing in his pulpit only 
principles of supreme moral importance, while on lesser matters using 
his liberty as a citizen to speak through the press and on the platform. 

‘*We believe it the preacher’s duty as a Christian citizen to attend the 
primaries. Until he does, his exhortation to his members to do so as a 
Christian duty will seem to be eareeseareen in his own practice.” 


PrRoF. EDWARD H. BOYER, teateal of one of the most important 
grammer schools in New York City, was the originator of the Colum- 
bian Guard movement, referred to elsewhere. The success of Professor 
Boyer’s plans for the training of the boys in his school in patriotism 
and civics has led to the extension of the movement to other schools 
in New York; and now, under the direction of Colonel Adams, to 
schools in other parts of the country. The results of Professor Boyer’s 
efforts to promote the objects represented by the American Institute of 
Civics, of which he is a councilor,*give promise of an importance 
probably beyond his anticipation. The feature of military drill to 
which objections are urged by many friends of the schools will, we are 
confident, meet with little criticism when introduced in accordance 
with Professor Boyer’s methods. In his school this feature is entirely 
voluntary ; and the comparatively brief time devoted to drill does not 
infringe on school hours. An interest has been awakened among the 
boys in all affairs relating to good citizenship and the necessity of 
adequate preparation therefor which could not easily have been 
secured otherwise ; and the lessons which it is found easy to impart to 
them in pursuance of the plans adopted cannot fail to be of incalcula- 
ble benefit in their influence upon the members of the battalion in 
their future relations as citizens. 

As to the expenses attending the organization, it may be said that 
they are hardly appreciable. Under special arrangements, the hand- 
some and durable uniforms provided cost really less than would be 
paid for clothing of less value. Any tendency to unduly develop the 
spirit of militarism is counter-balanced by the wholesome instruction 
in civics with which the movement is attended, while the spirit of 
manliness, improvement in deportment and especially in respect for 
authority, are results worthy of all commendation. The officers of the 
Institute of Civics regard the plans adopted by Professor Boyer as 
calculated to secure results so highly beneficial as to warrant codpera- 
tion in efforts for the extension of the movement on the part of his 
fellow-members of the Institute in communities throughout the country. 


THE AMERICAN CoL. HENRY HERSCHEL ADAMS, of the Institute’s 
GUARDS. Board of Trustess, late commander of Lafayette 
Post, G. A. R., New York City, has been succeeded 

in that position by Admiral Meade, U. 8. N. Few members of the 
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Institute are more interested in the realization of its aims than Colonel 
Adams, who, as commander of this post, has presented them elo- 
quently on many occasions before Grand Army members, various meet- 
ings of adults, and youths in attendance on the public schools. As 
Special Aid to the Commander in Chief of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, Colonel Adams is now at the head of a movement intended 
to secure more adequate attention to instruction in civics and patriot- 
ism in public schools throughout the country. Veterans of the Civil 
War are in thorough sympathy with this movement, and will every- 
where give it their cordial aid. Military drill will be introduced in 
this connection where school officers, teachers, and pupils desire it, but 
this feature of the work, while it promises to be very attractive and 
helpful, will be optional and subsidiary to the larger purpose an- 
nounced. The youths organized in accordance with the plans above 
outlined will constitute battalions of the ‘‘ American Guards’’—a 
worthy name for those who are to be thus banded together in a 
movement intended to promote the security of American institutions. 
This important undertaking is calculated to successfully realize the 
principal features of the ‘‘Columbian Guard’’ organization proposed 
by the Institute four years ago, the plans for which were not carried 
into execution for want of a leader prepared to make the undertaking 
his special care. The present movement is to be congratulated upon 
having as its promoter and director one so admirably equipped with 
the qualifications which command success. 


GOOD GOVERNMENT #£=NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE.—The second 
CONFERENCE. annual meeting of the National Municipal 
League was held in Baltimore, May 6, 7, and 8, 
1896, in connection with the Fourth National Conference for Good City 
Government. The temptation is great to give in detail all that was 
done, but space will not permit. Suffice it to say that the program was 
most thoroughly representative and exhibited much wisdom in the 
selection of speakers. Besides a number of papers on subjects of gen- 
eral interest, such as the ‘‘ Year’s Work in Municipal Reform,” by 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff (A. I. C.), the secretary of the league; ‘‘ The 
Necessity of Excluding Politics from Municipal Business,” by Col. 
George E. Waring (A. I, C.), chief of the Bureau of Street Cleaning in 
New York ; ‘‘ State Boards of Municipal Control,’ by Frederick W. 
Holls (A. I. C., New York), and a number of other important papers of 
similar nature, there was a general review of the municipal condition 
of various cities, given by men from those cities, most competent to 
present a reliable opinion on the subject. The cities thus represented 
were Baltimore, Chas. Morris Howard ; Chicago, Merritt Starr; Rich- 
mond, Va., Virginius Newton ; Charleston, 8. C., Frank R. Frost ; At- 
lanta, Ga., A. H. Davis; Nashville, Tenn., A. V. S. Lindsley ; Mem- 
phis, Tenn., James H. Malone ; Georgia, Arthur Dasher; Springfield, 
Mass., George A. Dennison; Albany, N. Y., Hon. John Boyd 
Thatcher ; Pittsburg, Pa., Geo. W. Guthrie. 
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Other papers read were ‘‘ Work of the Ohio Chamber of Commerce,’’ 
Thomas L. Johnson; ‘‘ Municipal Ownership of Street Railways,”’ in 
the negative by Frank M. Loomis, Buffalo, N. Y., and in the positive 
by Charles Richardson, Philadelphia, a paper which gave rise to an in- 
teresting discussion; ‘‘ Public Control of Franchises,’’ by Hon. 
Hazen 8. Pingree ; ‘‘The Relation of a Municipality to a Quasi-Cor- 
poration enjoying Municipal Franchise,’”’ Wm. M. Salter, Philadelphia; 
‘Reform of Municipal Councils,’ H. W. Williams, Baltimore ; 
‘‘Should Municipal Legislators Receive a Salary?’’ James W. Pryor, 
New York; ‘“‘Shall We Have One or Two Legislative Chambers ?”’ 
Samuel B. Capen and John A. Butler, and “Christian Citizenship 
Unions,’”’ Rev. Albert G. Lawson, Camden, N. J. 

There remain several distinct impressions in the mind of the reporter, 
among them the fact that the papers all had a very decided tone; that 
the writer in each case knew what he wanted to say, and said it; an- 
other, that there were certaii ideas distinct in the minds of all present, 
namely, that state and national politics should be most decidedly sep- 
arated from the affairs of municipal government; that a municipal- 
ity should be managed in exactly the same way as any other corpora- 
tion doing legitimate business ; that the methods of civil service re- 
form should be extended as far as possible into the affairs of munici- 
palities ; that the granting of franchises to private corporations should 
come under the control of municipalities in such a way as to be 
virtually equivalent to municipal ownership of these franchises, where 
such ownership is not an actual fact. 

Several other points rest in the reporter’s mind in pleasant colors. 
Among them an address by Mr. James C. Carter, the president of the 
league, an able effort, well directed, and well received by a large 
audience ; a banquet at the Hotel Rennert, where amid the most de- 
lightful surroundings, under the exquisitely graceful chairmanship of 
Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte (A. I. C.), there were speeches, and toasts, 
and happy delegates. Two unusual features should be mentioned in 
this connection : one, the fact that ladies were present, and the other, 
the fact that in a vigorously worded speech Gen. W. A. Aiken, of Nor- 
wich, Conn., suggested that the recent action of President Cleveland in 
extending civil service reform throughout all branches of government 
employ be cordially endorsed by the league as one of the most impor- 
tant and far-reaching actions of this administration. A rousing ‘‘ aye” 
greeted this speech. And last, there is the recollection of a beautifully 
arranged garden party under the auspices of the ladies of the Arundell 
Club at the ‘‘ Evergreens,’’ an occasion of great pleasure to all who had 
the privilege of attending.—Adolph Roeder, A. I. C. 


CIVIL SERVICE A Day oF TRIUMPH.—May 8 may well be regarded 
REFORM. as a red-letter day in the history of political reform 
undertakings. On this date President Cleveland 

performed one of the most notable and commendable acts of his 
administration by issuing an order which brings all appointive 
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employees of the federal government not already under the civil 
service law under its provisions. 

The only positions now left outside of the civil service laws are the 
chief executive ones and those requiring presidential nomination and 
confirmation by the Senate. The order goes into effect immediately. 

This triumph of righteous principles in their application to the 
administration of public affairs may well be regarded with pride and 
rejoicing by the members of the Civil Service Reform League, as well 
as by the members of the American Institute of Civics. The trustees 
of the latter institute (whose members have labored for eleven years to 
promote this great reform) were, by a happy coincidence, in session in 
one of the Senate committee rooms of the national capital when this 
memorable order of the president was announced. 


AFTER VICTORY, VIGILANCE.—Civil service reform, in federal affairs, 
because of the order which secures the final victory of the principles 
involved, is not, however, to be regarded as an accomplished fact, or as 
something which may hereafter be left to take care of itself. The 
labors hitherto expended in securing the legal accomplishment of the 
reform are now required in order to prevent evasions of the law, and, 
what is of equal importance, the averting of a new and imminent 
peril growing out of organized undertakings on the part of various 
classes of public servants, who manifest a disposition to effect, under 
the protection of the law, organization inimical to its spirit. The 
federal service, reformed, is now to be protected and made fruitful in 
good results. Liberty here, as elsewhere, demands “eternal vigilance.”’ 


GAINS AND LossEs.—Civil service reform in the several states had 
its gains as well as its losses during the past month. On the side of 
gain may be counted the action of the Maryland Senate before adjourn- 
ment in passing the House Bill which will submit the merit system to 
the vote of the people under a constitutional amendment in November, 
1897. The Senate of Massachusetts has also made a move in the right 
direction by passing a bill applying the civil service rules in the 
employment of laborers in cities having more than 100,000 inhabitants, 
and in other cities at the option of the city government. Among the 
losses may be counted the failure of Governor Morton, of New York, 
to place the ‘‘ confidential agents”’ to be appointed under the Raines 
Excise Law under the operation of civil service rules. The strongest 
objection made to the Raines Law is that it creates a great ‘ political 
machine’’ in the state, and the recent conduct of Governor Morton 
and State Commissioner Lyman in the matter of appointments under 
the law has gone far to sustain that objection. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP ILLINOIS : Chicago.—Some idea of the corrupt 
ACTIVITIES. elements whose mighty power has been broken 

at least temporarily by the recent victory of the 

Civic Federation and allied reform elements in Chicago, is indicated 
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by the statement of the election commissioners of that city that of 
370,000 registrations for the recent spring elections, 45,000 were fraudu- 
lent. This number is larger, the commissioners point out, than the 
total vote cast in the states of Montana, North Dakota, Delaware, 
Florida, and Nevada. 


LOUISIANA: New Orleans.—New Orleans has a Citizens’ League 
which has commenced work in earnest to displace the present corrupt 
officials, some of whom are now under indictment and some convicted 
of grave malfeasance in office. An effort is also making to secure the 
separation of municipal from state elections, and the Australian ballot. 
To this latter work the Louisiana Ballot Reform League is bending its 
energies. The good citizens of Galveston, Texas, won a decisive 
victory last year, electing eleven out of twelve of the Good Govern- 
ment Club candidates. This was largely accomplished through the 
club’s efforts and the activity of its officers. It proposes to keep up the 
fight. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.—Work in favor of better municipal govern- 
ment is being vigorously prosecuted at the national capital under the 
leadership chiefly of the Civic Center. Ex-Civil Service Commis- 
sioner John M. Gregory is president of the Center, which hopes to 
better the physical, mental, and moral condition of the city through 
educational methods. Its membership is composed of active and well- 
known members of other organizations which they represent in the 
Center as delegates. The Christian Endeavor Societies of Washington 
through an active good citizenship committee, are also taking a deep 
interest in the subject. 


RHODE ISLAND : Providence. + response to the call of a committee 
consisting of Thomas W. Bicknell (A. I. C.), John M. Rounds, and E. 
W. Clarke, a number of citizens met April 28 to form a municipal 
league on non-partisan lines. Mr. Bicknell was elected chairman, and 
James A. Williams secretary. 


CALIFORNIA: San Francisco.—In a recent address before the Civic 
Federation (which is in affiliation with the A. I. C.), President Jordan 
of Stanford University said : 

‘*The fight for liberty made by our forefathers involved a great prin- 
ciple, which was that the governing power resided of right in the 
people. 

“The result of this principle was that we tried to weaken tyranny by 
weakening government, to make officials harmless by making them 
powerless. We succeeded in displacing individual tyranny val organ- 
ized tyranny, official tyranny by non-official tyranny. 

“The authority conferred must be commensurate with the + service 
required. There must be strict accountability for its proper exercise. 
To this end, the authority for specific acts must be attributable to spe- 
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cific individuals. It follows that one individual should be responsible 
for the whole of one transaction. If the responsibility for integral 
operations is divided between several persons, they may prevent effi- 
cient action on the one hand, or if they agree on wrong action, they 
may avoid personal responsibility. . . . 

‘* Villages can be ruled by the people, but large cities require a gov- 
ernmental régime which will force and oblige public servants to do 
their duty. If we are to have a mayor, let him be something more 
than a figure-head at meetings and banquets. 

‘*Let us hold him responsible for the right exercise of the ruling 
power which the people confide in him. This man, thus kept before 
the public eye, would be better than the mysterious political boss.” 


YounG MEN’s CLUB oF Civics.—The Young Men’s Club of Civics, 
of San Francisco, says the Record Union, is now wrestling with the 
problem that President Jordan has thus touched upon. It has decided 
thrice that in the case of a mayor it is safer and better for the people 
that he be held directly responsible to them for his appointments, 
without the intervention of the legislative body of the city. Ex- 
President Harrison in a recent essay declared that his examination of 
the question convinced him that the general drift in all municipal gov- 
ernment is toward this fixing of responsibility in the municipal 
executive, and the keeping of the judicial, legislative, and executive 
sharply, distinctly, and relentlessly apart. 

The administration of the affairs of a city should move upon much 
the same plane as those of a large business. In each case it is a 
question of economic government and of fixed responsibility, and in 
neither case should there be any possible evasion of responsibility by 
the declaration of one that another shared in it, or prevented better 
action by non-concurrence. 

THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIvIcs, which is the journal of the 
American Institute of Civics, has discussed this question for several 
months, and some of the ablest men and most experienced in munici- 
pal government have debated it in those columns. The burden of 
opinion expressed has been in favor of the complete separation of the 
responsibilities of municipal legislatures and municipal executives. 


Ou10: Dayton.—The Present Day Club is a vigorous organization 
largely devoted to the discussion of affairs of civics. It meets twice a 
month (a collation being provided) at the Hotel Altas. A. D. Wilt is 
secretary. Dr. Carlos Martyn, of the A. I. C. Corps of Lecturers, ad- 
dressed the citizens of Dayton in the Y. M. C. A. Star Course, Friday, 
March 27, on American Citizenship. His lecture was highly appreci- 
ated by a large audience. 

Ivorydale.—Proctor & Gamble, the world-famed soap manufacturers, 
not only believe in, but have put in successful practice, greatly to the 
benefit of all concerned, the principle of profit-sharing. In the inter- 
est of good citizenship, they recently procured the delivery, before their 
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numerous employees, of admirable addresses by Dr. Washington Glad- 
den and Hon. Benjamin Butterworth. 


NEw JERSEY: East Orange.—The Civics Club recently celebrated 
its first anniversary with a large attendance and much enthusiasm. It 
is successfully accomplishing its objects by arousing the interest of its 
members, as well as others, in neglected affairs of public importance. 

Trenton.—Linton Satterthwait, in a letter to the editors of this mag- 
azine, writes as follows: 

‘For a number of years past Trenton has had an excise board under 
the control of the liquor interest. It is composed of five members and 
the law provides that each voter can vote for three only. Hence with 
three named by each political party, one only can be defeated. A com- 
bination against the best of the six is, therefore, the natural result. 
This year. as usual the brewery interest secured the nomination of its 
henchmen by both parties. In anticipation of this action, a number of 
citizens organized a movement to nominate and elect three members of 
the excise board independent of the regular parties. After much diffi- 
culty three men were found willing to sacrifice their personal comfort 
and time to serve the people as a license court. They were ex-Mayor 
A. A. Skirm, Edward B. Skellenger, and Thomas Royle. Their names 
were announced before the regular nominations and a canvass was en- 
tered upon to secure their election on a platform of the enforcement of 
the excise law, without any attempt at radical reform. Official ballots 
of either party with the names of the independent candidates pasted 
on them were mailed to every voter in the city. The result was the 
election of the independent or reform ticket over both the party 
tickets. 

“In poll of about 12,000 votes the independent candidates received 
an average plurality over the Republican candidates of more than 700 
and over the Democratic candidates a plurality of more than 1,100. 
The result is very pleasing to the law-abiding elements of the city, for 
the license mill has ground out saloons in utter disregard of public in- 
terests or public decency. It is especially gratifying as proving the 
possibility of successful campaigns by citizens’ movements. 

“T might add that the cost of this popular victory—including the 
purchase from the city clerk of over 30,000 official ballots of the regular 
parties and $135 for postage—was $350. This was a cheap victory for 
the people in a city of 65,000 inhabitants.” 

THE SOUTHERN STATES.—Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, trustee 
A. I. C., secretary of the National Municipal League, contributes a 
valuable article to The Evening Post, of New York City, reviewing the 
progress and present status of municipal reform in the South. His 
review, on the whole, is highly encouraging. He describes the organi- 
zation and work of municipal reform bodies in Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond, Charleston, Jacksonville, Louisville, Memphis, St. Louis, 
New Orleans, Galveston, and some smaller towns. Baltimore leads 
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the way.in the number of its civic reform organizations and in the 
measure of good work already accomplished. Foremost among these 
societies is the Union for Public Good, of which Mr. Charles J. Bona- 
parte (A. I. C.) is president. The union aims to secure useful and 
prevent injurious legislation ; to correct public scandals, grievances, 
and abuses, and to restrain all forms of vice and immorality. It is 
composed of delegates from churches and humanitarian and benevolent 
bodies. It has been successful in securing some much-needed legisla- 
tion ; but its most conspicuous success is the formation of a series of 
Good Government Clubs in the various legislative districts of Balti- 
more, 


ConnNECTICUT : Middletown.—In a recent address before the students 
of Wesleyan University, Postmaster-General Wilson gave some wise 
and timely counsel on the subject of ‘‘ Politics as a Duty.’? What the 
students of to-day should assiduously labor for, he said, is to create an 
intelligent sentiment for the support of good men, who are beyond the 
influence of the demagogue in the rear. ‘‘The educated men of this 
country, or, to be more explicit, the college men, must learn politics 
only as a duty, and maintain a special high moral sentiment toward 
the support of men who are not — to do right.”’ 


MINNESOTA : Minneapolis. _This ae has a number of organizations 
actively engaged in promoting good government and better citizenship, 
At their instigation Mayor Pratt is pushing a crusade against the 
gambling houses of the city and, at the earnest solicitation of the 
Congregational ministers, he has revoked the theatrical licenses of two 
prominent low playhouses. The leading daily paper is making a 
strong fight against the hitherto lax enforcement of municipal laws, 
and popular clamor against the city council’s questionable methods 
promises a radical change in ~~ — in the near future. 


New YorK City. wieiaadaniaias of Washington’ 8 Farewell. In accord- 
ance with the suggestion presented by the Institute in the March num- 
ber of this magazine, its members residing in New York City, in con- 
junction with representatives of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
Sons of the Revolution, Society of Colonial Wars, Founders and Pa- 
triots of America, Daughters of the American Revolution, and 
Daughters of the Revolution, Patria Club, National Society of New 
England Women, New York Historical Society, New York Genealog- 
ical and Biographical Society, and other well-known civic and patriotic 
societies, had a conference and dinner in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the Centenary of Washington’s Farewell at the St. Denis Hotel, 
Tuesday evening, May 12. Among the members of the committee of 
arrangements were: Hon. Gilbert Ray Hawes, chairman; Edward 
Hagaman Hall, Col. William Irwin Martin, James Cruikshank, LL.D., 
E. E. Hitchcock, Arthur B. Woodford, Ph.D., Rev. J. C. Allen, and 
Walter 8. Logan. 
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Henry Randall Waite, president of the Institute, was introduced as 
the chairman of the evening, and fittingly presented the objects of the 
meeting, and the several speakers. Eloquent and appropriate addresses, 
chiefly upon themes selected from the Farewell Address, were made by 
Rev. Charles L. Thompson, D.D., General Horace Porter (president of 
the Union League Club, and of the Sons of the American Revolution), 
and Mrs. Donald McLean (regent of the New York chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution). Rev. Cortland Meyers, of 
Brooklyn, was also among the speakers, and Walter S. Logan, in a few 
happy remarks, referred to the excellent objects represented by the In- 
stitute of Civics, and the fortunate and pleasing fact that it was an or- 
ganization whose membership is composed of representatives of the 
leading civic and patriotic societies, and therefore affords to all of these 
a common meeting place on occasions like this, and at all times oppor- 
tunities for a union of efforts in the promotion of the highest object 
which can concern American citizens. Margherita Arlina Hamm read 
an ode especially prepared for the occasion, the excellence of which 
will be evident to the readers of this magazine, in which it will appear 
in full. The excellent reading of extracts from the Farewell Address 
by Gilbert Ray Hawes was a pleasing feature of the occasion. 

A committee on further observance was moved, in appropriate words, 
by Walter S. Logan, and unanimously appointed. 


CIVICS DEBASING THE SUFFRAGE.—The bill introduced in 

IN GENERAL. Congress providing that immigrants must live in the 
United States fifteen years before they are given the 

right of suffrage has much to commend it. It is a step toward a much- 
needed reform in respect to the privilege of voting. One of the most 
prolific sources of the evils in American political life at the present 
time is a debased and cheapened suffrage. This debasement has come 
about partly through the weakness of our naturalization laws whereby 
the privilege of voting is conferred upon aliens long before they are 
qualified to discharge such an important trust, and partly through the 
workings of the American principle of free and universal suffrage. By 
means of the former an enormous number of men of foreign birth and 
training are constantly being added to the body of American citizen- 
ship, many of them grossly illiterate and wholly unfitted in their ideas 
and principles to exercise the right of suffrage properly and intelli- 
gently. Many of these aliens are inducted into citizenship under cir- 
cumstances which cannot fail to give them at the very outset false and 
vicious ideas concerning the practical working of our political system. 
They are herded together in the courts by political heelers and ‘ pullers 
in,’’ and put through the process of naturalization with indecent and 
scandalous haste, and then bundled off to do the bidding of their politi- 
cal masters at the polls. The proceedings are often accompanied also 
by fraud, bribery, intimidation, and other crimes against the franchise. 
The saloon comes to the front here also as a potent factor in the situa- 
tion. It is the school where the alien often takes his first lessons in 
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American citizenship. Here he is taught all the low arts and cunning 
trickeries whereby the ballot-box is defiled and the will of the people 
defeated. Under such influences and with such instruction it is not 
surprising that many naturalized citizens hold false and perverted 
views of the right of suffrage and easily drift into the ways of intrigue 
and corruption. 

But raw and ignorant aliens are not the only persons who have 
cheapened and debased what should be the highest and most sacred 
privilege of American citizenship. The right has been conferred upon 
many Americans who do not deserve it and are not fit to exercise it. 
In theory the principle of unlimited and universal suffrage is grand 
and noble ; in practice it is dangerous and disastrous. In an ideal state 
where all the people are intelligent, virtuous,-and industrious, an un- 
limited suffrage could not fail to result in clean and honest govern- 
ment ; in many communities under existing conditions it means prac- 
tically the rule of the base, the ignoble, and the incompetent. This is 
what it has meant for New York and Chicagoin years past, and what it 
means to-day for many other cities and communities throughout the 
land. The respectable, thrifty, and industriouselements of the popu- 
lation, the home-keepers, the tax-payers, and the solid men of business 
are outvoted and overborne by the idle, shiftless, vicious, and irrespon- 
sible classes, who willingly lend themselves to the uses of the profes- 
sional politicians for the promotion of low and selfish ends. Hence 
comes the strength of the ‘‘ boss”’ in politics and the sure and abiding 
support of the demagogues and bar-room legislators. The loafer and the 
tramp are as “‘ good as any one’’ at the polls and a great deal better 
than intelligent and honest men in the eyes of unscrupulous office- 
seekers who are looking for votes to buy. Men in politics with honor- 
able motives and honorable ambitions, and respectable citizens seeking 
the furtherance of high public interests, find it difficult and often im- 
possible to contend against the shiftless and irresponsible elements that 
mass themselves at primaries and at the polls. These elements resort 
to methods for accomplishing their purposes which honorable men 
cannot adopt nor endorse. But these things are a part of the price we 
must pay for teaching and upholding what some are pleased to con- 
sider as the wise and beneficent American doctrine of free and univer- 
sal suffrage. In theory, as we have said, this doctrine is very fine, but 
in practice its results have been evil and evil only. 

But whatever we may think of universal suffrage as a working prin- 
ciple in practical life, it is here to stay and we must make the best of it. 
The imposition of any material qualifications upon the right of voting 
at general elections would be considered a backward step and it cannot 
be taken. It is everlastingly too late to throw up that bulwark. If 
such a proposition were seriously made in any quarter it would raise a 
shriek from the demagogues of the country that would tingle to the 
very stars. It would be construed as a treasonable suggestion, as a 
blow at the fundamental principles of American government, as an at- 
tempt to establish an aristocracy, as an insidious and base endeavor to 
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curtail the political privileges of ‘‘ the poor man’’ whose interests are 
always so dear to demagogues and rum-shop politicians. Precisely 
such a clamor as this was raised when a proposition for a qualified 
suffrage was actually made in a magazine article a few years ago by a 
noted college president. The feeling aroused was strong enough and 
lasting enough to secure the instant suppression of this same college 
president’s name when he was subsequently proposed as a candidate for 
gubernatorial honors in his state. The politicians dared not hitch their 
fortunes to such a candidate. Nevertheless the college president was 
wholly right in his proposals, as all men of intelligent and independent 
thought freely admitted at the time. But the incident showed the 
utter hopelessness of any attempt to establish a qualified suffrage. It 
is a satisfaction to know that provisions’ of the Australian ballot sys- 
tem, now generally adopted, have actually imposed some limitations 
on the right of suffrage, especially in the case of illiterates and imbe- 
ciles. Under the Massachusetts ballot law, for example, it is practi- 
cally impossible for men to vote who, for any reason, are not in full 
possession of their mental faculties. Beyond such helps and safeguards 
as these, the only hope for a purer and more intelligent suffrage lies 
through the religious and moral elevation of the masses and the exten- 
sion of popular education. Only by means like these can the many 
grave and threatening perils arising from an ignorant and vicious bal- 
lot be averted from the republic. 


THE PROBLEM OF CRIME.—In a recent address on ‘‘ The Problem of 
High Crime in the United States,’’ before the Patria Club of New York, 
a flourishing organization chiefly composed of members of the A. I. C., 
Dr. Andrew D. White, of the Venezuelan Commission, presented some 
startling statistics showing that the crime of murder is increasing. 
The homicides in 1889 in this country numbered 3,567, and in 1895 
10,500. The executions in these same years averaged, respectively, one 
in forty-five convictions. He said if the murderers for the last six years 
were in prison there would be 40,000 of them. The eleventh census 
shows that there are but 7,351 in prison. Dr. White bitterly denounced 
the sympathy expressed for criminals, a striking example of which was 
furnished in the ‘‘ Bat ’’ Shea case, where 3,000 people followed the body 
to the grave and $600 was spent in floral offerings. Dr. White assigned 
as particular causes for increase in crime the widespread criminal edu- 
cation of children, by means of dime novels, sensational newspapers, 
posters, and melodrama, and the fact that old and young are confined 
together in the prisons. He suggested as remedies attention to simple 
elementary moral instruction in schools, the preaching in pulpits of 
righteousness, cleaner journalism, remodelling of prisons, laws against 
vicious books and pamphlets, and laws providing for habitual criminals. 
He also suggested the passing of laws for speedier punishments, and 
that state courts should sit frequently to receive statements regarding 
change or mitigation of punishments. Referring to the same subject 
the New York Commercial Advertiser says: ‘‘The proper way to re- 
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gard these phenomena of crime is to look upon them as warnings of the 
weak spots in our civilization. And what they point to particularly is 
the cool, indifferent, contemptuous view that classes of society take of 
the social compact, which is crystallized in the one word, law. The 
progress of events, as it appears in the panorama of the daily press, 
shows a waning, not a waxing, respect for law.’’ 


REFORM LEGISLATION IN OHI0.—Several bills of more than usual 
interest and importance have recently passed the Ohio Legislature. 
One known as the “Anti-Lynching Law” makes any county whose 
officials permit a lynching to occur liable to the family of the vic- 
tim for damages. Another bill provides. that electricity shall be the 
means employed in inflicting the death penalty after July 1. A third 
bill amends the new ballot law of the state by providing that no voter 
can hereafter receive assistance in marking his ballot except those who 
are physically unable to do so, such as blind persons and those who 
have lost their hands, etc. This amendment virtually adds an edu- 
cational qualification to the right to vote, since no man who cannot 
read can mark the complicated ballot so that it can be intelligently 
counted. A similar provision is made in the ballot law of Massachu- 
setts and other states. 


PuBLic BaTHs.—A good suggestion for those who are laboring to 
better the conditions of living in crowded tenement districts comes 
from Manchester, England, a city which has led the way in a good 
many reforms in recent years. The present suggestion relates to pro- 
visions for promoting cleanliness. It seemed clear that the costly pub- 
lic baths provided by the corporation did not meet the real need of 
extremely poor and densely crowded neighborhoods. It is therefore 
proposed to try the experiment of fitting up ‘‘ cottage”’ bathing rooms 
for the benefit of women and children. The fee for a bath is to be a 
penny, as it is wisely thought that the privilege will be more valued by 
those who make use of it, and produce better results, if it does not 
carry the appearance of a mere charity. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP OF LIGHTING PLANTS.—In order that a 
more intelligent understanding may be arrived at on the subject. of 
the municipal ownership of gas and electric light plants it is proposed 
that a joint investigation of this subject shall be conducted by the 
National Department of Labor and the Bureaus of Labor Statistics in 
the several states. Every electric and gas-lighting plant in the United 
States which is owned by the municipality will be reported upon, and 
a sufficient number of private establishments to afford a basis of com- 
parison between the two classes. Full statistics of the cost of plant, 
the interest on plant, the cost of materials, the wages paid, the cost of 
superintendents, and the quality of lighting will be given. The 
balance sheet for public and private establishments, indicating whether 
the public establishments pay a real profit, make up a deficiency from 
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taxation, or pay a nominal profit by ignoring the cost of plant and 
bonded indebtedness incurred for its establishment, will be presented 
in each case. These results, tabulated according to uniform methods, 
will be sent to the National Department of Labor, according to the 
plans of the executive committee, and will there be consolidated into a 
complete report covering the entire United States. It is believed by 
those conversant with the subject that this inquiry will furnish con- 
vineing evidence of the feasibility of municipal ownership not only of 
gas and electric light plants but of other public conveniences. Dr. 
Albert Shaw, the ieading authority on municipal government, favors 
the principle of municipal ownership, the only doubt in his mind 
being as to the wisdom of placing larger powers and opportunities in 
the hands of men of the character of those constituting the governing 
boards of many American cities. With honest and competent public 
officials municipal ownership of public works would undoubtedly 
insure increased economy and efficiency of service; with political 
rings in control, such as have cursed many of our large cities in recent 
years, the ownership and control of gas plants, street railways, etc., 
would only mean more places for spoilsmen and larger opportunities 
for theft and fraud. 


BALLOT REFORM IN MARYLAND.—Among the provisions of the 
election law of Maryland designed to protect the purity of the ballot is 
one requiring that every person when registering shall state whether 
or not he can read and write, and if he can write he must sign his 
name on the registering book. This will aid in identifying voters on 
election day, and in preventing that evasion of the secrecy of the 
Australian ballot law which the voter could do by asking for assistance 
in preparing his ballot on the plea that he could not read. 


CoRRUPT PRACTICE Acts.—A number of states have already enacted 
what are known as “corrupt practice acts,’’ designed to prevent the 
improper use of money in political campaigns by committees and 
candidates for office. The Ohio Legislature has recently passed a bill 
of this kind, introduced by James A. Garfield, a son of President 
Garfield. This bill limits the amount of money to be spent by any 
candidate in securing an office, and compels him to answer under oath 
the amount he has spent. If he refuses, his commission will be with- 
held. This is excellent as far as it goes. But laws of this kind have 
been found ineffectual for remedying the abuses aimed at unless they 
contain a provision compelling campaign committees to make a strict 
accounting of their expenditures also. The absence of such a pro- 
vision is the weakness of the present corrupt practice acts in New 
York, Connecticut, and other states. Campaign committees generally 
are more responsible for the corrupt use of money for political pur- 
poses than individual candidates, and the law should requiré them to 
make a full and itemized statement of the expenses. This has been 
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the practice in England for several years and the results have been 
highly satisfactory. 


AMERICAN YOUTH AT PATRIOTIC SHRINES.—The First Battalion 
of the American Guards of New York City (composed of boys in the 
public schools), under arrangements made by Col. H. H. Adams, 
trustee A. I. C., and staff of the Commander in Chief of the G. A. R., 
is to visit Washington, May 15, 16, and 17. The program includes a 
reception by the Corcoran Cadets of Washington, visits under intelli- 
gent guidance to government buildings.and departments, a special 
reception with an address by the president, and a visit to the home 
and tomb of Washington at Mount Vernon, where it is hoped that 
fitting words will duly commemorate the centenary of the year in 
which at this place the ‘‘foremost man of the ages’’ addressed his 
farewell words to his fellow countrymen. Good results cannot fail to 
attend patriotic pilgrimages of this character, through the inspiring of 
high ideals and noble purposes. It is expected that the example set by 
the American Guards of New York will be followed by many similar 
pilgrimages from other places. 


ScHOOL OF APPLIED ETHIcs.—The annual summer meeting of this 
school, much to the regret of many, will be omitted this season. 
Meanwhile plans for enlarged usefulness are in contemplation, and a 
session as usual is promised in 1897. Desired information may be 
obtained by addressing S. Burns Weston, secretary, 1305 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Y. M. C. A. Work IN Civics.—Eighty-one members are reported 
as having attended the year’s course in civies provided by the Y. M. 
C. A. of Dayton, O. 

















